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much the same, and as the war is conducted their 

riod of service will be much the same, yet the 
difference between the officers of this description 
of force is very material. 

The volunteer officers not holding their commis- 
sions from the United States, there is no opportu- 
nity for promotion. They may go there and fight 
for vears, and though they perform the same duties 
as are performed by the officers of the regular army 
and achieve as gallant exploits, yet they can re- 
ceive noadvancement. Those who begin as captains 
will be captains still, and those who command as 
lieutenants will be lieutenants still. 

There was a remark made by the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina who last addressed 
the Senate upon this subject, and who offered an 
amendment to this bill, in which I cannot concur. 
It seemed to be based upon the idea that the en- 
gagement of volunteers or the enlistment of regular 
troops could not be accomplished. He says: | 

«“ Why is it that the Executive, as we are informed, can- 
not raise the nuinber of troops which by law he lias author- 
ity to raise, for carrying on this war in the heart of Mexico? || 
Why is it? Does it arise from popular aversion against en- 
tering into such a service as this? If it were a war for the 
defence of our own soil, do you believe that five times that 
number could not be called into requisition? Sir, at the voice 
of the Executive of the United States, ten times that num- 
ber would spring up, ready to defend the national honor and 
the soil of the Republie. Aud I must here make another || 
remark. If all parties in the United States, were to concur 
in the justice and propriety of carrying on this war, I would 
answer for it that the President could not say that it was out | 
of his power to raise the number of troops which the laws | 
of the country authorize him to raise. But, sir, the very 
fact that he is unable to raise these troops by the means |! 
which have been put in his power, is, I think, one of the 
omens which a wise ruler should regard in administering 
the trust—the sacred trust—tiat is committed to him.” 

Now, I do not understand the President as 
taking any such ground. I have never understood 
that there has been @ single case in which a call | 
has been made for volunteers in which that call 
has not been fully and completely answered — In 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and, in fact, in all the | 
States, the last calls were not only responded to at 
a more men were offered than could be re- 
ceived, 


Mr. BUTLER. 


I beg to interrupt the Senator 
for a moment. He has not exactly stated my 
proposition. In contending, as I did contend, that 
if the additional troops called for were necessary, 
they could be supplied in the manner proposed by | 
my amendment to the bill, I asked the question, || 
why not raise them in this way? One answer was, | 
that the men would prefer entering a new organi- | 
zation. But my proposition was, that if addi- |) 
tional troops were needed, they could be added to || 
the old regiments, instead of incurring the expense | 
of creating new ones. 


Mr. DOWNS. I do not see, in the remarks 
of the Senator, any distinction between the two 
descriptions of forces. On the contrary, the ten | 
regiments authorized by the bill of last session 
were filled up with extraordinary rapidity. I do | 
not know that there is any complaint in the re- 
cruiting for the old regiments. Almost every 
newspaper that was received from New Orleans | 
announced the arrival of fresh troops, to fill up the | 
reduced companies. | 

But while upon this subject, permit me to make 
another remark, as an additional reason for the | 
passage of this bill. There is no doubt that recruit- 
ing in the new regiments will be more rapid than 
in the old regiments. And the reason is, that 
when you appoint officers from civil life, they go 
into the country where they are known, and, con- | 


sequently, the men the more readily undertake to | 


serve under them. 

_ 1 do not know certainly how many of our troops 
in Mexico were lost in battle and by disease, re- | 
Spectively, but I suppose at least as many were 


lost by the last as by the first. Many at any rate | 


fell by disease, and in consequence of the late pe- 
riod in which they arrived at Vera Cruz. 


them off at an early period, so as to escape the dis- | 
eases of the climate, which have been Ldebtbfore 
encountered. But if we continue to debate the bill 
indefinitely, if we go on talking without acting, we 


' of March. 


| already. 


| them another ambassador, high or low. 
| made propositions many times, and they would | 


| from South Carolina proposes. 
now agree to take the Oregon boundary as the | 


| agement. 


'| some difficult 


| Mexico. 
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shall not only do as was done last session, but the 
evil will be much greater than last yelr; because 
this is a very long session, and may be extended 
indefinitely to the midst of summer; whereas, last 
year, the delay could not extend beyond the fourth 
It was for reasons of this kind, as 
stated by the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, that I thought it would be 
far preferable to pass this bill without any unne- 
cessary delay. 

As the remarks which I shall make are in a 
great degree in answer to arzuments which have 
been made in opposition to the bill, I must say 
that I should not have spoken at all, if it had not 
been for those arguments. 

I now wisi to advert to another of the positions 
assumed by the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, and lest I should be mistaken, I will 
quote the language of the gentleman: 


“ But, sir, that is as faras I will go as an ultimatum of any 
proposition of peace to that Government. [ would insist, 


in the first instance, in all measures of negotiation, that to | 


the Rio Grande we are bound, under the most solemn of 
pledges, to protect the rights of Texas, But then the ques- 
tion may be asked—and it is a proper question—how would 
you establish any other line for separating the territories of 
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the United States from those of Mexico? Will you fall back |! 


| upon the line which separates Oregon from Mexico? I 
| think not, sir. 


But, by way of ma‘ing it as acceptable as 
possible to Mexico, and with a sincere desire to terminate 
this war, I would not lresitate, if it were to be done to mor- 
row, to send the most illustrious embassy to Mexico, and to 


propose to her terms of peace upon this ultimatum, with the | 


right, however, to demand from her to say what line she 
should run by way of compensating us for the claims we 


| have against her, and I should think it no degradation.” 


Now, I have a very great objection to the first | 


proposition considered in this extract. I object 
totally and peremptorily to sending any more am- 
bassadors to Mexico. We have sent too many 
The President was right at first, how- 


ever, because our true policy is for peace, where it | 


can be honorably obtained. Yet, although the 


President at the early stages of this war did make | 


them these offers of peace, nothing has been done 
towards the conclusion of a peace by them. Even 
now, after they are completely overthrown, their 


capital taken, and army destroyed, still terms of | 


peace are rejected. . 
Under these circumstances, we ought not to send 


We have 


not accept them—we have now conquered them— | 


they are in our power. 
again until they consent to treat with us? If I 


Shall we, then, solicit | 


were to send an embassy at all, it should not be | 


with such an ultimatum as the honorable Senator 
Why should we 


we expect nothing more, and leaving to themselves 
to propose a boundary for indemnity ? 


| extent of our title, giving them to understand that | 


This would be giving them new life or encour- | 


present such a proposition, they would say at once 
“there is some mystery in this sudden change, 
in the affairs of the American Gov- 
ernment,”’ which would encourage them to perse- 
vere in hostilities, under the impression that we 
would ultimately be compelled to give up our 
conquests; and this would be a reasonable conclu- 
sion from such a proposition. 


If the President could be so weak as to || 


I now come to some general remarks which [ | 


| wish to make upon the question of the war with 
And first, sir, I have to say that there | 


is one thing which has appeared to me very singu- 


lar in this discussion on the part of gentlemen on the | 


other side of the Chamber. The President in his 


message has declared what he thinks as the right | 
course to be pursued ; and gentlemen of the Dem- | 


| ocratic party generally, have concurred with the | 


_ views he has taken; while those on the opposite 
side object to the policy in the most decided 
manner. But they do not tell us what they would 


|| do. It is very easy to find fault, but not so easy 
If we then pass this bill at once, we can send | 


to tell us what would be the right course to pursue. 
The studied silence of our opponents on this 


Congress, that the objects of 


i 
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declared, and the President compelled to abide by 
them. Mr. Clay, in his Lexington speech, said: 


“ T conclude, therefore, Mr. President and fellow-citizens, 
with entire confidence, that Congress has the right, either 
atthe beginning or during the prosecution of any war, to 
decide the objects and purposes for which it Was proclaimed, 
or for which it ought to be continned., And I think it is the 
duty of Congress, by some deliberate and authentic act, to 
declare for what objects the present war shall be longer 
proseeuted. LT suppose the President would not hesitate to 
regulate his conduct by the pronounced will of Congress, and 
to employ the force and the diplomatic power of the nation 
to execute that will. But ifthe President should decline or 
refuse to do so, and, in contempt of the supreme authority 
of Congress, should persevere in waging the war for other 
objects than those proclaimed by Congress, then it would be 
the imperative duty of that body to vindicate its authority 
by the most stringent, and effectual, and appropriate meas- 
ures. And if, on the contrary, the enemy should refuse ta 
conclude a treaty containing stipulations securing the ob- 
jects designated by Congress, it would become the duty of 
the whole Government to prosecute the war with all the 
national energy, until those objects were attained by a treaty 
of peace. ‘There can be no insuperable diffeulty in Con- 
gress making such an authoritative declaration. Let itre- 
solve, simply, that the war shall, or shall not, be a war of 
conquest; and, if a war of conquest, what is to be con- 
quered, Should a resolution pass diselaiming the design of 
conquest, peace would follow in less than sixty days, if the 
President would conform to his constitutional duty.’ 

This is frank and decided. I do not see any 
reasonable objections to the course suggested. 

I do not know what the President’s opinions 
are—I speak only for myself—but | would be very 
glad, and I think the President would also be grat- 
ified, if Congress would adopt such acourse. Why 
has not this course been adopted ? 

There has been another announcement of this 
principle, and a very emphatic one, from another 
quarter. 

Iread only this morning, this decided declara- 
tion of opinion from a gentleman i: another de- 
partment of the General Government: 

Wasutnoron, January 7, 1848. 

“My pear Sir: To all human appearance, the termination 
of this miserable war with Mexico is more remote than 
when the first blow was struck. In my judgment, it was 
unnecessarily and unconstitutionally conmenced by march- 
ing our army into disputed territory in the possession of 
Mexico. And I think that Congress, who unqtestionably 
have the power, should put an end to the war on just and 
honorable principles. 

« After agreeing upon the terms on which a treaty should 
he made, they should call upon the Executive by resolution 
to offer a peace to Mexico upon that basis, and, during the 
negotiation, hostilities should be suspended. If the Presi- 
dent shall refuse to do this, in the military appropriation 
bills the army should be required to take such positions as 
shall carry out the views of Congress. These bills the Pres- 
ident contd not veto, and he would be bound by their re- 
quirements. This may be done by the Honse. 

«JOHN McLEAN.” 

This is perfectly frank and clear, and admits of 
no doubt. : 

If gentlemen approve of this doctrine let them 
subscribe to it boldly. There itis. I want a sim- 
ple response—yes or no. Do you approve of it, 


| ordo you not? Ihave, and the people have, a 


right to demand from gentlemen on the other side, 
what are their views? 

I have no idea that there will be any peace until 
the Presidential election is over; and is it to be 
| supposed that the people are going to vote in the 

dark? 

I do hope, then, that those gentlemen who differ 
with us so much, and find so much fault, will pro- 
pose a plan of their own, or, at all events, that they 
will say on this question, yea or nay. Let them 
sign the bond. Here it is in unequivocal terms. 

I want to know whether they will propose to 
withdraw the army, to give up, not only the in- 
demnity of millions, which our citizens claim, but 
say that all the blood and treasure which has been 
spentin this war, shall be thrown away ; or whether, 
in the spirit of the suggestion mede by the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina, go to Mexico, 
and fall on our knees, and entreat that she will 

| make peace on her own terms. 

| Mr. BUTLER. I beg the Senator will allow 

| me to say, that I never assumed any such propo- 
sition; and I do not think that - language, on 

_ the occasign referred to, at all justifies such an in- 

| ference as has been drawn. 1am quite at a loss 


| subject is the more surprising, because we had || to know how the gentleman could have arrived at 
| indications, before the or of this session of || such a conclusion. 
t 


I certainly said that I would 


e war Ought to be || allow Mexico the privilege of indicating a ling, 
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without at all pledging myself to accede to it. I 
did not wish to extort terms from her, under du- 
ress, at the mouth of the cannon. So far as regards 
the indemnity due us, whatever be the amount, 
I stated that [ would insist on an adjustment of it, 
allowing Mexico, simply, freedom in the conduct 
of the negotiation—giving her the privilege of indi- 
eating such boundaries as would be most favorable 
to permanent peace between the two Republics. 
I said nothing to authorize the extravagant propo- 
sition of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. DOWNS. ‘The gentleman, I hope, did not 
understand me as saying he used those identical 
words, ** falling on our knees.’’ That was a mere 
figure of speech. I did think, however, and still 
think, that that was very much the meaning of the 
language employed by the honorable Senator. 

In the line of argument which I have marked 
out for myself on this subject, | shall next pro- 
ceed to consider the causes of the war. It is said 
that the President made this war by ordering the 
troops to the Rio Grande. 
ion totally. 

I believe the war could not have been avoided, 
that it was the natural consequence of the conduct 
and the folly of the weak and imbecile Government 
of Mexico. 

If it were necessary to look for other causes of 
the war than this conduct of Mexico, I could sug- 
gest another cause much more probable than that 
of the conduct of the President. 

I believe it grew out of the obstinacy of the 
Mexican Government, in insisting upon her claim 
to the dominion of Texas, after all the principal 
nations of the world had recognized her as an in- 
dependent republic. But if I should look for other 
causes than this at home, and if I should say that 
it arose not alone from the perversity of Mexico, 
but from the actions and opinions of certain per- 
sons within the United States, [ should be much 
nearer the truth than by attributing it to any act of 
the President or of General Taylor. It was more 
owing to the position taken by certain persons tn 
this country. I allude to the announcement made, 
in 1844, from a very high quarter, that the annex- 
ation of Texas was a cause of war. Mr. Clay, in 
his letter of 1844, says: 

“1 consider the annexation of Texas at this time, without 
the assent of Mexico, compromising the national character, 


and involving us certainly in war with Mexico and probably 
with other foreign Powers.”’ 


This ery has been kept up ever since, and is the 
more likely to be the cause of the war than any 
act of the President. \ 

Now I do not say that this declaration was the 
cause of the war; very far from it; but if we are 
to attribute it to any cause arising within the coun- 
try, this is the cause to which I would point. 
There were peculiar circumstances which gave to 
this declaration extraordinary weight with Mexico 
at that time. 

The very fact that two great Powers of Eu- 


rope, England and France, interfered in a most | 


unusual and extraordinary manner to prevent an- 
nexation, encouraged Mexico in the delusion that 
she must make this a cause of war with us, and 
that she would be sustained in it by the public 
opinion, at least of those countries, if not the 
civilized world. They, in addition to the feelings 
of dread at our rapid encroachments in greatness, 
commerce, and power, had peculiar reasons for 
opposing our policy on this question. 

tt was natural that Mexico should adopt the 
suggestions of the shrewd diplomatists of those 
nations, and resolve to fight it out. 

There was another reason also: the Oregon dis- 
pute was then existing. Mexico, in this whole 
affair, has been unfortunate. One of these misfor- 
tunes is, that this Oregon question existed at the 
time Mr. Slidell was sent as our minister. There 
is every probability he would have"been received, 
and the dispute settled, if Mexico could have fore- 
seen what occurred a few months afterwards; if it 
had not been for the idea that we were likely to be 
involved in war with England on account of the 
Oregon question, she would have listened to rea- 
sonable terms, and the controversy would have 
been settled in 1845. I think, then, that those 
who impute this war to the President of the 
United States, or to General Taylor’s march to 
Rio Grande, should be very cautious how they 
use such a weapon. 

I do not know what are the intentions or pur- 


poses of gentlemen on the other side in this matter, | 


{ differ from this opin- ' 
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but I have a right to guess; and though I cannot 


| divine their prea, as they keep so close on the 


subject, if t 


been settled. It was a question about which we 


differed, and which we fought manfully. One | 


party prevailed; and I, for one, was willing to let 


the question rest forever. But if you throw down 


a gauntlet, I will not hesitate to take it up. 


While on the subject of the opinions of distin- 
eruished men, I wish to refer to another r- 


{ allude, sir, to Mr. Gallatin and his pamphlet on 
the Mexican war. He says, too, that annexation 
was actual war. I cannot view that document in 
the same light I do the speech or letter of the dis- 
tinguished statesman of Kentucky. I may be 


wrong in this, but so it is, I differ in opinion | 
equally from them both; but while I listen with | 
respect and attention to one of them, the great | 


Kentuckian, | cannot read the lucubrations of the 


other without indignation. And this feeling is not | 


because I undervalue the admonitions of the aged, 
as the young are too apt to do; I am myself old 


enough to have got over that weakness, if 1 ever | 


had it. LI listened not long since in this body, not 
only with respect and attention, but almost with 
filial reverence, to opinions and arguments of a dis- 
tinguished Senator, [Mr Carnocn,] to not one of 


which searcely could I bring my mind to assent. | 


[ shall listen, whenever they speak, to other (Mr. 
D. here looked towards Messrs. Benton and 
WessTer) distinguished Senators with like feel- 


ings. 1 feel, sir, and I believe that the people of 


the United States feel, that such men as I have just | 


alluded to, have a right to speak, and ought to be 
listened to with profound respect on questions of 
national honor and of foreign war. They were 
born in this land, and have grown up with this 
country; they have done the state some service; 
their history, for almost half a century, is their 
country’s history— 

‘The page of her story is filled with their names!” 
American genius has been appreciated, and Amer- 
ican eloquence admitted and illustrated by them. 
Yes, sir, to such men, on all subjects, I will listen 


with respect, however I may differ with them. | 


Not so, sir, with him who comes from other lands 
—first breathed other than American air—once 
owed allegiance to another Power—has another 
native home, and attachments, and feelings, and 
prejudices, and opifions, and sympathies, more or 
less influenced, as they must be, by recollections 
of that native home. He school Americans in 
American honor and national decorum! No, sir; 
every impulse of a heart tells me no, and com- 
pels me to say it; | cannot and will not resist it. 
Doubtless we have committed errors in our foreign 
policy; we may commit others; we should be more 
than human if we did not. But such as, I believe, 
it ever has been, under all parties, through all the 
vicissitudes of the most eventful period in the 
world’s history for seventy-two years, so I hope 
and believe it will continue, long after we have 
yvassed away, and when even these solid walls, that 
on outlived the flames of one foreign war, shall 
moulder to decay and fall in ruins—American in 
origin—the inspiration of American mind, sustain- 


ed by American arms and hearts, but uninfluenced | 


by anything that is not indigenous to our soil— 
foreign governments, foreign presses, foreign bay- 
onets, foreign opinions of any, whether domicili- 


ated at home or abroad, or anything else foreign. | 


Yes, sir; right or wrong, successful or unsuccess- 
ful, Whig or Democratic, I want it to be American, 
all American, and nothing but American. 

Let it not be said I am a Native American, and 


decry foreigners, and would deprive them of all || 


power. Far from it! I have always taken an 
opposite course in all my public life on this sub- 


ject; nor have I changed my opinion in the least. 1 | 
stand now where I ever have on this subject, where | 


I stood in the legislative halls of my own State when 
this subject was agitated in 1839, and where, on a 
still more memorable occasion, in the Louisiana 
Convention, 1844-45, when a strong attempt 
was made, principally by those opposed to my 
party in politics, to disfranchise, in some degree, 
foreigners. In one of the most protracted and an- 
imated debates that I believe has ever occurred in 
America on the subject, I so effectually, with other 
Democratic friends, sustained the rights of our 
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ey do intend, by the position which | 
they assumed here, to fight the battle of annexa- | 
tion over again, [ shall not shrink from the con- | 
test, though I did think that that question had | 
been settled, and the people believed that it had 


(Jan. 31, 


j 
adopted citizens, that a meeting of the naturalized 
|, citizens of New Orleans voted medals to some half 

a dozen of us, at the head of which was our elo 
quent leader on the occasion, my good friend Ber. 
nard Marigny, who, though born in a land then 
foreign, has, without changing his allegiance = 
| the ties of his native home, become an America; 

citizen by the process of annexation; and as i 
a one as ever lived in it. (Yes, sir, give them al, 
most all rights, as the Federal Constitution has. 
but I would request only, that on questions of — 
tional honor and foreign war, they should not is 
least speak first and loudest, if they speak at ql]. 

I now come to another branch of the subjew 
viz: the position assumed by Senators on th; 
other side, that the President of the United States 
was the cause of the war; that he brought it on by 
the ordering the removal of the troops to the Ri, 
Grande. I disagree totally from this opinion. My 
opinion is, that if this war was brought on by any 
cause within the control of this Government, j; 
was produced MY other hands than those of the 
President of the United States. 

And I think an examination of the facts cop. 
nected with the history of the matter will convineg 
every impartial mind of its truth. Whether an- 
nexation was a declaration of war or not, Mexico 
considered it so, and made war accordingly; and 
the President had no option—he did not make jt, 
Here are the facts on this pofnt: Under date of 
August 23, 1843, the, Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Relations, in the name of his Government, ad- 
dressed to our minister in Mexico the following 
language: : 

| «The Mexican Government will consider equivalent toa 
declaration of war against the Mexican Republie the passag: 
of an act for the incorporation of Texas with the territory of 
the United States, the certainty of the fact being sufficient for 
the proclamation of war, leaving to the civilized world to 
determine with regard to the justice of the cause of the 
Mexican nation in a struggle which it has been so far frog 
provoking.” 

On the 12th of June, 1844, just two months afier 

' the signature by Mr. Calhoun of the treaty for the 

annexation of Texas, Santa Anna, then the Presi- 
| dent of Mexico, announced to the Government of 

the United States, ‘‘ that Mexico was resolved 
| again to undertake vigorously the campaign against 
Texas, for which she held in readiness a large 
army,” and further expressed the determination of 
Mexico upon the point, as follows: 

‘© That in no manner will she consent to dismember her 
territory —trather will she carry the war to any extreme which 
| may be necessary to sustain her rights; and that as nations 

do not die, THE RIGHT OF RECONQUERING THAT TERRITORY 
| SHALL REMAIN TO OUR CHILDREN AND OUR GRAND-CHIL- 
| DREN; THAT THIS WAS THE OPINION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
AND OF THE MEXICANS.” 

Santa Anna followed up this declaration by issu- 

ing in the same month (June, 1844) a requisition 
for thirty thousand men, and $4,000,000, to “‘ carry 
on the war against Texas.’’ Generals Canalizo 
and Woll were placed in command of the force 
raised upon this requisition, and having advanced 
to Mier, on the Texan frontier, Woll, at the head 
of his invading army, put forth a general order 
under date of June 20, 1844, menacing “ every in- 
dividual within one league of the left bank of the 
| Rio del Norte with the traitor’s doom.”’ 
Mr. Bocanegra, then the Mexican Minister of 
| Foreign Relations, styled the act of Congress pro- 
| viding for annexation, in his circular letter to the 
various European ministers then resident in Mex- 
ico, under date of May 31, 1844, **a declaration of 
war between the two nations.” wig 

On the 6th of March, 1845, the Mexican minis- 
ter protested against the act of annexation, and 
_ demanded his passports. Our minister in Mexico 
| was refused all intercourse with that Government, 
| and was told, on the 2d of April, by the Mexican 


| Minister of Foreign Affairs— 

«That the Government of Mexico cannot continue diplo- 
matic relations with the United States upon the presumption 
that such relations are reconcjjable with the law which the 
President of the United States has approved in regard tothe 
annexation of the department of Texas to the American 
Union ; that this determination is founded upon the neces- 
sity which Mexico is under of maintaining no friendship 
| with a republic which bas violated her obligations, usurped 
a portion of territory which belongs to Mexico by a right 
which she will maintain at whatever cost.”’ 


On the 4th of June, 1845, President Herrera 
issued a proclamation, announcing the intention of 
| Mexico to resist by arms the annexation of Texas, 


and affirming— 

“That the law of the United States in reference to the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, does in nowis¢ 
| destroy the rights that Mexico has, and will enforce, upon 


\ that department.”? 
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Afiixed to this proclamation, and published with 
i, were two decrees of the Mexican Congress— 
one setting forth that ** the Mexican nation calls 
ypon all her children to the defence of her national 
independence;”” and the other announcing that the 





Government would ‘call to arms all the forces | 
¢ the army, according to the authority granted to 
0 j | 


° ” 
ipby existing laws.”” — : 

On the 24th of April, 1846, Paredes issued a 
manifesto, expressing the determination in regard 
+o the annexation which his Government had taken 
immediately upon its accession to power in the 
berinning of that year, and while General Taylor 
was still at Corpus Christ. In this manifesto, 
Paredes says: 

«On resuming, in the beginning of the year, the heavy, 
responsibility of guiding the destinies of the nation during 
_ sort period, I DETERMINED RESOLUTELY TO CHANGE ITS 
pouicY FROM THE WEAK AND PERNICIOUS SYSTEM OP TEM- 
PORIZING, which has been observed with regard to the United 
States of Imerica, notwithstanding the perfidy with which 


that Government oars for the occupation or Texas, | 


its treacherous violation of the existing treaties uhich guaran 
tied the limits of the Republic, AND THE INSIDIOUS ACT BY 
wuicl IT INCORPORATED ONE OF OUR DEPARTMENTS WITH 
irs OWN CONFEDERACY. 

« Tne old grievances, the offences against the Mexican na- 
tion, which have been incessantly repeated since 1836, had 
been CONSUMMATED BY THE INSULT OF SENDING US A MIN- 
isrer.to be accredited near our Governmentin the character 
of a residing minister, AS IF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
WO REPUBLICS HAD NOT SUFFERED ANY DISTURBANCE BY 
THE DEFINITE ACT OF THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. AT THE 
VERY TIME WHEN MR. SLIDELL APPEARED, THE TROOPS OF 
que UNITED STATES WERE OCCUPYING OUR TERRITORY.”’ 

In this same manifesto, issued on the 24th of 
April, 1846, and professing to state oe and 
the grounds of it, ever since he assumed power in 


the beginning of the year, he further tells us, that | 


at that time he ‘* had sent orders to the general-in- 
chief of the division of our northern frontier, to act 
in hostility against the army which is in hostility 
against us,’’ d&e. 

On the 4th of October, 1845, General Taylor 
advised the march to the Rio Grande, in these 
words : 

‘For these reasons, our position thus far has, I think, 
been the best possible ; but, now that the entire force will 
soon be concentrated, it may weil be a question whether 
the views of Government will be best carried out by our 
remaining at this point. It is with great deference that I 
make any suggestions on topics which may become matter 
of delicate negotiation; but if our Government, in settling 
the question ef houndary, makes the line of the Rio Grande 
an ultimatum, I cannot doubt that the settlement will be 
greatly facilitated and hastened by our taking possession at 
once of one or two suitable points on or quite near the river. 
Our strength and state of preparation should be displayed 
ina manner not to be mistaken. However salutary may be 
the effect produced upon the border people by our presence 
here, we are too far from the frontier toimpress the Govern- 
ment of Mexico with our readiness to vindicate, by force of 
arms, if necessary, Our title to the country as far as the Rio 
Grande. The ‘army of occupation’ will, in a few days, be 
concentrated at this point, in condition for vigorous and 
efficient service. Mexico having as yet made no positive 
declaration of war, or committed any Overtact of hostilities, 
I do not feel at liberty, under my instructions, particularly 
those of July 8, to make a forward movement to the Rio 
Grande without authority from the War Department. 

“Tn ease a forward movement should be ordered or au- 
thorized, I would recommend the occupation of Point Isabel 
and Laredo as best adapted to the purposes of observing the 
course of the river and covering the frontier settlements of 
Texas.’? 


On the 13th of January, 1846, orders were is- 
sued in conformity with this suggestion, but care- 
fully guarding against war, in these words: 


“ War DerarrMent, 
* Washington, January 13, 1846. 

“Sin: Tam directed by the President to instruct you to 
advauce and oecupy, with the troops under yeur command, 
positions On or near the east bank of the Rio del Norte, as 
soon as it can be conveniently done, with reference to the 
season and the routes by which your movements must be 
made. From the views heretofore presented to this depart- 
leat, itis presumed Point Isabel will be considered by you 
an eligible position. This point, or some one near it, and 
points opposite Matamores and Mier, and in the vicinity of 
Laredo, are suggested for your consideration ; but you are 
leit to your better Knowledge to determine the post or posts 
Which you are to oceupy, as well as the question of dividing 
our forees with a view to oecupying two or more positions. 

“In the positions you may take in carrying out these in- 
*tructions and other movements that may be made, the use 
: the Del Norte may be very convenient, if not necessary. 
Should you attempt to exercise the right which the United 
States have in common with Mexico to the free navigation 
or this river, it is probable that Mexico would interpose re- 
‘stance. You will not attempt to enforce this right without 
further instructions. 

“Itis not designed, in our present relations with Mexico, 
that you should treat her as an enemy; but, should she as- 
Sumne that character by a declaration of war, or any open act 
of hostility towards us, you will not act merely on the defen- 
‘ive, if your relative means enable you to do otherwise.” 


These orders were received on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1846, and were executed according to their 
Spirit, as the despatch of 16th February shows: 





“T have taken occasion to represent to some citizens of 
Matamoros, who were here with a large number of mules 
for sale, and who are represented to have considerable in- 
fluence at home, that the United States Government, in oc- 
cupying the Rio Grande, bas no motive of hostility towards 
Mexico, and that the army will, in no case, go beyond the 
river, unless hostilities should be commenced by the Mexi- 
cans themselves; that the Mexicans living on this side will 
not be disturbed in any way by the troops; that they will be 
protected in all their nights and usages; and that everything 
Which the army may need will be purchased from them at 
fair prices. Lalso stated, that until the matter should be 
finally adjusted between the two Governments, the harbor 
of Brazos Santiago would be open to the free use of the | 
Mexicans as heretotore. The same views were impressed 
upon the Mexican custom-house officer at Brazos Santiago, 
by Captain Hardee, who commanded the escort which cov 
ered the reconnoissance of Padre Island.” 


On the 11th March, the army marched from 
Corpus Christi; and on the 24th, General Taylor, 
with a part of his command, arrived at Point 
Isabel; and on the 28th, he arrived with the main 


| Matamoros. Here I will read from the minutes 
of the interview between Generals Worth and La 
Vega on the same day, showing his refusal to 
allow him communication with our consul: 


“Gen. Worth.—Is the American consul in arrest, or in 
| prison? 

Gen. La Vega.—No. 

Gen, Worth.—Is he now in the exercise of his proper 
| functfons? 

Gen. La Vega, after apparently consulting with the Licen- 
ciado Casares fora moment, replied that he was. 

Gen. Worth.—Then, as an American officer, in the name 
of my Government and my commanding general, | demand 
an interview with the consul of my country. 

(No reply.) 

Gen. Worth.—Has Mexico declared war against the Uni- 
ted States? 

Gen. La Vega.—No. 

Gen. Worth.—Are the two countries still at peace? 

Gen. La Veza.—Yes. 

Gen. Worth.—Then I again demand an interview with 
the consul of my Government,in Matamoros, in the presence, 
of course, of these gentlemen, or any other that the com 
manding general in Matamoros may be pleased to designate. 


proper exercise of his functions; that he was notin arrest, 
nor were any other Americans in arrest at Matamoros; that 
he would submit the demand to General Mejia, adding that 
| he thought there would be great difficulty. 

| This demand was repeatedly made in the most emphatic 





| consul continued in the exercise of his functions, and that 
General Worth’s demand would be submitted to General 
Mejia. 

| No reply having been received from General La Vega 
| relative to the demand for an interview with the American 
consul, the question was again introduced by General 
| Worth, and the demand for the last time reiterated. 
General La Vega then promptly refused to comply with 
| the demand, replying, without waiting for the interpreta- 
| tion, *“* No, no.” 

Gen. Worth.—I have now to state that a refusal of my 
demand to seethe American consul is regarded as a belliger- 
ent act; and, in conclusion, I have to add, the commanding 
| general of the American forces on the left bank of the river 
will regard the pass#ze of any armed party of Mexicans in 


pursue it accordingly.” 


General Ampudia arrived at Matamoros on the 


General Taylor, ‘‘ by explicit and definitive orders, 
from my [his] Government:”’ 


“Your Government, in an incredible manner—you will even 
permit me to say an extravagant one, if the usage or general 
| rules established and received among all civilized nations 
| are regarded—has not only insulted, but has exasperated the 
Mexican nation, bearing its conquering banner to the left 


plicit and definite orders of my Government, which neither 


in all form, and at latestin the peremptory term of twenty- 
four hours, to break up your camp and retire to the other 


lating the pending question in relation to Texas. If you 
insist in remaining upon the soil of the department of Tani- 
aulipas, it will clearly result that arms, and arms alone, 


that we accept the war to which, with so much injustice on 
your part, you provoke us, and that, on our part, this war 


hy the most civilized nations; that is to say, that the law of 
| nations and of war shall be the guide of my operations, 
| trusting that on your part the same will be observed. 


your person and respectable office. 
“ God and Liberty! 
‘<< HEADQUARTERS AT MATAMOROS, 
2 o'clock, p. m., April 12, 1846. 
* PEDRO D’AMPUDIA. 
« Sefior General-in-Chief of the 
United States Army, Don Z. Taytor.” 





General Taylor’s Answer. 
& HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF OccUPATION, 
Camp near Matamoros, Texas, April 12, 1846. 
‘¢ Senor: I have had the honor to receive your note of 
this date, in which you summon me to withdraw the forces 


the river Nueces, until the pending questions between our 
Governments, relative to the limits of Texas, shall be settled. 


body on the bank of the Rio Grande opposite | 


General La Vega reiterated that the consul was in the | 


manner, and a reply requested ; General La Vega stating the | 


| hostile array across the Rio Grande as an act of war, and 


| 11th April, and on the 12th addressed this letter to | 
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military capacity, with the performance of specific duties 
] cannot enter into a discussion of the international ques 
tion involved in the advance of the American army. 

“ The instructions under which Lam acting will not per 
mit me to retrograde trom the position [ now oceupy. In 
view of the reiations between our respective Governments, 
and the individual suilering which may resuit, I regret the 
alternative which you offer; but, at the same time, wish it 
understood that I shall by no means avoid such alternative, 
leaving the respousibility with these who rashly commence 
hostilities. 

** Senor General D. Pepro pe Ampupta.”’ 

On the 15th of that month, considering this an 
act of war, General Taylor blockaded the mouth 
of the Rio Grande. This is his report: 

“In my last despatch PE advised you, that on receipt of 
General Ampudia’s summons to fall back trom my position, 
I ordered a bioekade of the mouth of the Rio Grande, deem- 
ing this measure perfectly proper under the circumstances, 
and, at the same time, the most efficient means of letting 


, 


| the Mexican commander understand that this state of quest 


bank of the Rio Bravo del Norte ; and in this case, by ex- | 


can, will, nor should receive new outrages, I require you, | 


bank of the Nueces river, while our Governments are regu- | 


must decide the question; and in that case, I advise you | 


shall be conducted conformably to the principles established | 


«¢ With this view, I tender you the considerations due to | 


war was not to be interpreted to his advantage only, while 
we reaped the inconveniences attending it. On the 17th 
instant, pursuant to my instructions, Licuteaant Renshaw, 
of the navy, warned off two American schooners about to 
enter the river with provisions. Yesterday, Lreeeived trom 
General Ampudia a communication on the subject, a trans- 
lation of which, and my reply, are herewith transmitted. I 
trust that my course in this matter will meet the approval 
of the department. It will, at any rate, compel the Mexi- 
cans to withdraw their army from Matamoros, where it 
cannot be subsisted, or to assume the offensive on this side 
ot the river.”? 
Ampudia’s reply. 
“ Division or THE Nori, Second General in Chief. 

“From various sources worthy of contidence, L have 
learned that some vesse!s, bound for the mouth of the river, 
have not been able to effvet an entrance into that port, in 
consequence of your orders that they should be conducted 
to Brazos Santiago. The cargo ot one of them ts com 
posed in great part, and of the other e: tirely, of provisions, 
which the contractors, charged with providing for the army 
under my orders, had procured, to fulfil the obligations of 
their contracts. You have taken possession of these provis- 
ions by force, and against the wiil of the proprietors, one of 
whom is vice consul of her Catholie Majesty, and Qie other 
of her Britannic Majesty; and whose rights, in place of 
being religiously respected, as was profiered, and as was 
to be hoped from the observance of the principles which 
govern among civilized nations, have, on the contrary, been 
violated in the most extraordinary manner, opposed to the 
guarantee and respect due to private property.’ 


On the 16th of April, General Ampudia recog- 
nized a state of war, in his letter concerning Colonel 
Cross, in these terms: 


“In reply to your note which I received yeaterday, [have 
the honor to atate, that if Colonel Cross, Quarterma:ter 
General of the forces under your command, had been found 
at any of the military posts under my orders, his lot would 
have been that of a prisoner of war, treated with the con 
sideration due his rank, and according to the rles presenb- 
ed by the law of nations and of war, well considered in his 
siituation as a prisouer.”? 


On the 24th of April, General Arista arrived, 
assumed the command, and notified General Tay- 
lor of the existence of war; and on the same day, 
giving the word and the blow at the same time, 
Captain Thornton and his command were at- 
tacked and defeated, as the following despatch 


will show: 
“ HeEADQuARTERS, ARMY OF OCCUPATION, 2 
‘Camp near Mutamoros, Texas, sl pril 26, 1546. § 

“ Sir: I have repectiully to report, that General Arista 

urrived in Matamoros on the 24th instant, and assumed the 

| chief command of the Mexican troops. On the same day 

| he addressed me a communication, conceived in courteous 
terms, but saying that he considered hostilities commenced, 
and should prosecute them. A translation of his note and a 
copy of my reply will be transmitted the moment they can 
be prepared. I despatch this by an express which is now 
waiting. 

* J regret to report that a party of dragoons, sent out by me 
on the 24th instant to watch the course of the river above 
on this bank, became engaged with a very large force of the 
enemy, and after a short affair, in which some sixteen were 
killed and wounded, appear to have been surrounded, and 
compelled to surrender. Not one of the pariy has returned, 
except a wounded man, sent in this morning by the Mexi- 
ean commander, so that I cannot report with confidence the 
particulars of the engagement, or the fate of the officers, 
except that Captain Hardee was known to be a prisoner, 
and unhurt. Captain Thornton and Lieutenants Mason and 
Kane were the other officers. The party was sixty-three 
strong.”? 


Next comes Genera! Taylor’s letter to Ampu- 
dia, of the 22d of April, explaining his course up 
to this time. 

s Or breaking up my camp at Corpus Christi, and moving 
forward with the army under my orders to occupy the left 


bank of the Rio Bravo, it was my earnest desire to execute 
my instructions in a pacific manner; to observe the utmost 


|| regard for the personal rights of all citizens residing on the 


under my command from their present position, and heyond | 


|, customs of the people should suffer no violation. 


left bank of the river, and to take care that the religion and 
With this 
| view, and to quiet the minds of the inbabitants, | issued 
orders to the army, enjoiningza strict observance of the rights 
and interests of all Mexicans residing on the river, and 
caused said orders to be translated into Spanish, and circu- 
lated in the several towns on the Bravo. These orders an- 
nounced the spirit in which we proposed to occupy the 
|| country, and I am proud to say that up to this moment the 


! | need hardly advise you, that, charged as I am, in only a |; same spirit has controlled the operations of the army. On 
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reaching the Arroyo Colorado, I was informed bya Mexican 
officer that the order in question had been reevived at Mata- 
moros: but was told at the same time that if I attempted to 
cross the river, it would be regarded as a declaration of 
war. Again, on my march to Frontone I was met by a 
deputation of the civil authorities of Matamoros, protesting 
against my occupation of a portion of the territory of Tamau- 
lipas, and declaring that if the army was not at once with- | 
drawn, war would result. While this communication was 
in toy hands, it was discovered that the village of Frontone 
had been set on fire and abandoned. IT viewed this asa 
direct act of war, and informed the deputation that their 
eommunication would be answered by me when opposite 
Matamoros, which was done in respectful terms, Onreach 
ing the river, [ despatched an officer, highin rank, to convey 
to the commanding general in Matamoros the expression of 
my desire for amscable relations, and my willingness to leave 
open to the use of the citizens of Matamoros the port of 
Brazos Santiago, until the question of boundary should be 
definitively settled. This officer received for reply, from 
the officer selected to confer with him, that my advance to |} 
the Rio Brave was considered as a veritable act of war; and 
he was absolutely refused an interview with the American 
consul, in itself an act incompatible with a state of peace. 
Notwithstanding these repeated assurances on the part of 
the Mexican authorities, and notwithstanding the most obvi 
ously hostile preparations on the right bank of the river, 
accompanied by a rigid non-imtercourse, [carefully abstained 
from any actot hodility—determined that the onus of pro- 
ducing an actual state of hostilities should not rest with me. 
Our relations remained in this state until I had the honor to 
receive your note of the 12th instant, in whieh you denounce 
war as the alternative of my remaining in this position. As 
I could not, under my instructions, recede from my position, 
! accepted the alternative you offered, and made all my 
dispositions to meet it suitably. But, still willing to adopt 
milder measures before proceeding to others, | contented 
myself, in the first instance, with ordering a blockade of the 
month of the Rio Bravo by the naval forces under my orders 
—a proceeding perfectly consonant with the state of war so 
often declared to extet. and which you acknowledge in your 
note of the 16th instant, relative to the late Colonel Cross. 
If this mensure seem oppressive, | wish it borne in mind 
that it has been forced upon me by the course you have 
seen fit to adopt. [ have reported this blockade to my Gov- 
ernment, and shall not remove it until | receive instructions 
to that effect, unless, indeed, you desire an armistice, pend 
ing the final setthoment of the question between the Govern- 
ments, or until war shall be formally declared by either; in 
which case, f will cheerfully open the river. 
the consequences you mention as resulting from a refusal to 
remove the blockade, | bee you to understand that | am 
prepared for them, be they what they may. 

* In conclusion, [ take leave to state, that I consider the 
tone of your communication highly exceptionable, where 
you stigmatize the movement of the army under my orders 
as ‘marked with the seal of universal reprobation” You 
must be aware that such language is not respectiul in itself, 
either tome or my Government; and while | observe in my 
own correspondence the courtesy due to your high position, 
and to the magnitude of the interests with which we are 
respectively charged, I shall expect the same in return.” 

No volunteers were called for except two com- 
panies from Texas until the 26th of April, though 
full authority had already been given for the same. 
See despatch of that day: 

* Hostilities may now be considered as commenced, and 
Ihave this day deemed it necessary to call upon the Gov- 
ernor of Texas for four regiments of volunteers, two to be 
mounted and two to serve as foot. As some delay must 


In regard to | 


eceur in collecting these troops, I have also desired the | 
Governor of Louisiana to send out four regiments of infant- | 


ry as soon as practicable. This will constitute an auxiliary 
force of nearly five thousand men, which will be required to 
prosecute the war with energy, and carry it, as it should be, 
into the enemy’s country. T trust the departinent will 
approve my course in this matter, and will give the neces- 
sary orders to the staff departinents for the supply of this 
large additional force.” 

From these facts, I think it results clearly that 
the war did not commence by the act of the Presi- 
dent; that it was commenced by Mexico, as she 
had determined from the first, and that nothing 
would have prevented it, sooner or later. 
there was any cause which brought on the crisis 
at this particular time, it was, first, the blockade 
of the mouth of the Rio Grande, which, in the 
language of General Taylor, must necessarily com- 
pel the Mexicans either to retreat or to cross the 
river and fight him; and, secondly, the failure of 
that general to call for volunteers, as he was au- 
thorized to do, after he arrived on the Rio Grande, 
and was informed of the hostile intentions of the 
Mexicans. He arrived there neatly a month be- 
fore the attack on Captain Thornton, and if he had 
then called on Texas and Louisiana for volun- 


teers, the rapidity with which they flew to his | 


assistance afierwards shows that they might have 
arrived atthe scene of action before the 24th of 
April, It can hardly be supposed if two or three 
thousand additional troops had been with General 
Taylor that the Mexicans would have crossed the 
river. 
edge of the President of the United States, and 
before the facts could be communicated to him and 
any order given. No orders or authority was 
ever given to blockade the mouth of the river; on 
the contrary, General Taylor was instructed not 


to insist on the joint navigation of that river if it | 


But if | 


These events occurred without the know]- | 
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should be objected to by the Mexicahs. General 
Taylor was repeatedly reminded of the ample au- 
thority given him to call for volunteers, and he, 
and not the President, was the best judge of what 
was necessary. He had a generous confidence in 
his army, that it was able to withstand the force 
which the Mexicans could bring against it, and 
subsequent events have proved that he was cor- 
rect. But the Mexicans did not knowitat that time. 
They had no idea of our prowess; but I do not 
think they would have crossed the river against a 
large force. 

I do not blame General Taylor for the course he 
adopted. It may have precipitated the war a little 
sooner than it would otherwise have occurred; but | 
still, as it must have occurred at last, and as we 
made a glorious beginning on the fields of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, I see no cause to re- | 
gret it. All I wish to say is, that for these events 
the President of the United States is not respon- 
sible. 

Before I close, there is another fact which T wish 
to submit to the consideration of the Senate. Those 
on the other side of the House contend that the | 
President brought on the war by ordering the army 
to the Rio Grande, a territory either belonging to | 
Mexico, or in dispute. Whatever difference of | 
opinion may exist on the question of boundary, 


it was clearly the duty of the President to recog- || ence. 


Acts | 


nize the Rio Grande as the true boundary. 
of Congress had recognized it as such; they were 
the laws of the land, and he was bound to obey 


them, whatever opinions may have been enter- | 


tained by the Mexican Government, or others, on 
the question of boundary. 
considering this American territory, and the Mex- 
ican troops as invading it, is clearly proved by the 
proceedings of this body, on the 12th of May, 
1846, when the bill recognizing the war was under 
consideration. I will here extract from the Jour- 
nal of the Senate: 


“On motion by Mr. CrirrTenpen, to amend the bill by | 


striking out, section 1, line 4, the words ‘to prosecute said 
war to a speedy and successful termination,’ and in lieu 
thereof insert, ‘to repel invasion, and otherwise prosecute 
hostilities, until the country be secured from the danger of fur- 
ther invasion.’ ” 


This was determined in the negative—yeas 20, |) 


nays 26. How can it be contended, after this, 
that the President made this war, or that it was 
not made on American soil? How could the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] call it 


‘‘ invasion,” unless the Mexican army had crossed | 
over into American soil. He, and they who voted | 
with him, must have so considered it at the time. | 


How can they, then, say now that the President 
made this war? 


On motion of Mr. DOUGLAS, 
The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, February 1, 1848. 


The Journal of yesterday, which was unusually 
long, having been partially read— 
Mr. GOGGIN hoped it would be the pleasure 


of the House to dispense with the reading of the | 


Journal. It consisted almost entirely of resolu- 
tions, which it could not be necessary to read; 
whereas, if the reading were dispensed with, more 
time would be allowed in Committee of the Whole 
on the President’s message, on which debate was 
_ to be closed at two o’clock, by orderof the House. 
| Mr. J.Q. ADAMS objected. If the reading of 
the Journal were now dispensed with, it would be 
the establishment of a precedent which might 
bring with it evil consequences. He therefore re- 
quired an enforcement of the rules. 

The SPEAKER said, that as objections were 
made, the Journal would be read—the motion to 
suspend requiring unanimous consent. 

The Clerk read the Journal accordingly. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
The House resolved itself into Committee of the 


Whole on the state of the Union, on the motion of | 


Mr. GOGGIN, (Mr. Stepnens, of Georgia, in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the reso- 


nual message of the President. 


Mr. GOGGIN, who was entitled to the floor, | 


then proceeded to address the committee. Before 
he proceeded with the remarks he intended to make, 
he desired to return his thanks to the committee 
for the very kind indulgence which it extended to 


7 


That he was right in | 


lution to refer to appropriate committees the an- | 
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him on Friday last, when the debate was post. 
poned for his convenience. He then proceeded and 
said he should endeavor, in the short space aan 
allotted him, to present to the committee some io. 
views of the topics which had been discussed with 
so much ability by other gentlemen. The debate 
_had assumed a wide range, and not only had the 
political action of this House in relation to this 
war been assailed by gentlemen on the other side 
but unworthy motives—most unworthy motives— 
had been attributed to the majority; to those who 
had thought proper, as they had done, to act in a 
manner becoming freemen, and to differ with the 
gentlemen on the other side. Yes, most unworthy 
motives had been attributed to them; and the gen. 
tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr,} who 
addressed the committee a few days since, with a 
sortof new-born zeal which he appeared to possess 
declared that the President of the United States 
| has, under the Constitution of the United States 
authority, without the aid of Congress, to place 
this nation in a state of hostilities—attempting to 
draw a distinction between a state of hostilities 
and a state of war. For his part, he (Mr. G.) 
could not see the distinction as it was seen by the 
gentleman from South Carolina. With all respect 
to that gentleman’s judgment, to him (Mr, G,) 
it appeared to be a distinction without a differ. 
He chose to look at the Constitution of his 
country for himself, rather than to the readings of 
the Constitution—of that sacred instrument of 
the gentleman from South Carolina. The United 
States Constitution, as he read it, declares that 
Congress shall have power to declare war, and to 
raise and support armies, giving to the President 
| of the United States only the power to conduct 
the war when the war-making power shall declare 
that it exists. The Executive had no authority, 
without the aid of Congress, to take the initiative 
step in placing this country in a state of war, or— 
if the gentleman from South Carolina would so 
have it—in a state of hostilities. 
Mr. SIMS interposed. 
Mr. GOGGIN hoped the gentleman would not 
| interrupt him; he had but a short time at his own 
disposal. 

Mr. SIMS was understood to say that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia had misconceived the re- 
marks of the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Ruerr,}] who was absent. 

Mr. GOGGIN resumed. He had understood 
the gentleman from South Carolina as he had been 
understood by other gentlemen on this floor, and 
as he had expressed himself on this floor at the 
last session of Congress. Heretofore, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina had assumed the same 

| position which he (Mr. G.) «inderstood him to 
assume on Thursday last. But it had not been 
his practice to indulge in denunciation of gentle- 
/men to whom he was opposed, by charging on 
them that they were inclined to trample on the 
Constitution of their country—that Constitution 
| which they, in common with all others, had sworn 
| to support; and he was unwilling to believe that 
' gentlemen on the other side were less patriotic than 
he claimed to be himself. He made no such charge 
of a want of patriotism; but when gentlemen on 
the other side of this Chamber hurled at his side 
| such charges, from which they claimed themselves 
| to be exempt, he could not but except to such de- 
| nunciations, and to say that it was In his view an 
indication of a consciousness on the part of those 
| gentlemen of theirown weakness. ‘* The attempt 
‘| and not the deed confounds us.’’ : 
| He hesitated not to say, as he had said hereto- 
|| fore, that the President of the United States had 
|| violated the Constitution, b wpnoconaasty im- 
| properly, and unconstitutionally, beginning the war 
| with the Republic of Mexico. That position he 
|| had taken here. That opinion he thought proper 
| to reiterate on this floor, and he would continue 
| to repeat ii, in spite of all denunciations here or 
elsewhere. He charged no treason on any one 
_ before the country; he accused no one of the com- 
mission of perjury before God or man; but he 
thought the President had mistaken his duty, and 
exceeded the authority which was given to him by 
the Constitution. His fault had been that he had 
listened to unwise counsels, and his authority had 
| been perverted. He (Mr. G.) said this, notwith- 
|| standing the danger to which he exposed . 
|| of being charged with giving aid and comfo 
|, the enemy. 
‘| And now as to the gentleman from South Caro 
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lina, over the way, (Mr. Ruerr.} He desired 
here tosay to that gentleman, and all those friends 
of his who stood beside that gentleman in times 
that tried men’s souls, that he meant not to dero- 








eate in the slightest degree from the high stand | 
they took at that time, as men of honor and in- | 


tegrity; and of the proud head of that party, he 
could with great truth say, that there was no man 


for whose private virtue and excellence of charac- | 
ter he cherished a more unfeigned respect. At the | 


same time, he would say that he considered him 
as having wholly mistaken his duty; but while he 
acknowledged the high principles under which 


they had all acted, he would like to know by || 
what right the gentleman from South Carolina | 
undertook to read lectures on political consistency || 
and fidelity to the Constitution to gentlemen on | 


that side of the House? Was his right derived 
from the memorable proclamation by Andrew 
Jackson, or from the bloody Force Bill, for which 
his present political chief had voted? Did it come 
from that ‘fold hero,’? whom no man had once 
denounced in stronger terms than the gentleman ? 
While the gentleman was speaking, Mr. G. could 
not help thinking of one **R. Barnwell Smith,” 
who figured in the drama of nullification; and if 
the gentleman were no longer Romeo, it could be 
proved beyond dispute that he still belonged to 
the House of Montague. 
man to say to the Whigs of that House, that nine 
out of ten of them were the very men who pro- 
longed the war? Mr. G. never had heard such a 
charge brought by either side in a political contest 
before—to brand a whole party, and that in time 
of war, with giving aid and comfort to the enemies 
of their country, and prolonging the very war they 
continually denounced! Who commissioned that 
gentleman to come here and read to the members 
of this House lectures on political morals and re- 
gard for the Constitution ? 
Had that gentleman been himself such a devoted 
friend to the Constitution, such an attached ad- 
mirer and lover of this Union? Let any one listen 
for a moment to the language he had used in the 
South Carolina convent#®n in March, 1833: ‘I 
‘cannot palter with conscience or play the hypo- 
‘crite: nor can Carolina, consistently with her 
‘ honor or truth, dissemble as to her true situation. 
‘I boldly declare it, (and I believe [ express the 
‘feelings of the freemen I represent,) under the 
‘ Government as administered, I have no ardent at- 
‘tachment to the UNton or THESE Srares.’? And 
yet that was the gentleman who stood up here 
and denounced the whole Whig party as guilty 
of prolonging this war! Whence, Mr. G. would 
again ask, had that gentleman his authority? Did 
he get it from his own consistency, prudence, 
loyalty to the Constitution, and love to this Union? 
Hear him again: * No; for here is the bill of blood 
‘ by which the little of the Constitution that was 
‘ left is scattered to the winds; and the sword and 
‘the purse of the Confederacy are placed in the 
‘ hands of an insolent and brutal dictator.”? Were 
the Whig party to be alarmed by the denunciations 
which a gentleman hurled at them who had spoken 
in this strain of vituperation of one of the best and 
the purest men his own party contained? Hap- 
pily that distinguished man had survived the hate 
of his enemies, and his ashes. now slept peacefully 
beneath the shades of his own slowed ermitage. 
Mr. G. was not to be disturbed by missiles from 
such a quarter; and he utterly denied, after such 
a public course as that gentleman had pursued, his 
right to come into that Toss and read gentlemen 
lectures on political morals. Whom was it that 
President Jackson sought to arrest in their mad 
career over the Constitution and liberties of their 
country, as he understood them? In regard to 
whom did he use that memorable language in his 
message to both Houses on January 16, 1833? 
Speaking of the South Carolina ordinance, he 
Said: ‘‘If these measures cannot be defeated and 
‘ overcome by the power conferred by the Consti- 
_ tution on the Federal Government, the Constitu- 
_ Uon must be considered as incompetent to its own 
‘ defence; the supremacy of the laws is at an end; 
: and the rights and liberties of the citizens can no 
longer receive protection from the Government of 
‘the Union.” ° 
He trusted that the language of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Ruetr] which Mr. G. 
had read to the House would stand unobliterated 
to the last syllable of recorded time,” as a proof 
that the old hero of New Orleans, and the Consti- 
’ 





Was it for that gentle- | 
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tution of our glorious Union, and the great and | 
patriotic Whig party of 1848, had all managed, by | 
some means, to survive the dread-inspiring anathe- | 
That | 


gentleman had been too recently initiated into the | 


mas of the gentleman from South Carolina. 


secrets of the Cabinet to learn his own lesson; and 
yet he came to talk to members of that House 


about the powers and prerogatives of the Presi- | 
dent, and based his entire speech on the doctrine | 


| that the Executive had a right to withhold from 
the people and the people’s representatives all 
| knowledge of the ends and purposes for which he 
| had begun or was still prosecuting the existing 


| tleman, who, with one other member of that 
House, had been allowed to inspect public official 
papers which were withheld from the less favored 
eyes of other Representatives. It must be appa- 


| rent, that though the gentleman had not yet found | 
his way to the White House, and might not have | 
| approached the presence of a political chief who | 

had given his vote for the odious force bill, he had | 


} * ~ ‘ 
| got as far at least as the State Department, and 
| had been allowed to examine records for which 


said, ‘* So help him God, if he believed the Presi- 
dent guilty of a violation of the Constitution, he 
would vote to impeach him to-morrow.”? Could 


that a man might attempt the grossest violation of 


Jackson? There had been a Democratic majority 
at the time in the House, yet they never voted an 
impeachment. 

At the last session, that gentleman had voted 
with the Whigs against the insertion of the pre- 
amble into the bill of supplies which declared that 
this war existed by the act of Mexico. Yes; this 





relation to this war, when it was the will of the 


House to insert that declaration in the preamble || 


of the supply bill, had voted against it, in company 
with the Whigs and with some of Mr. G.’s col- 
leagues from Virginia. Of this he did not com- 
plain: he wished to have no controversy with his 
colleagues about the vote they had then given; but 
when the gentleman from South Carolina got up 
here and charged the Whigs with prolonging this 
war, and yet had refused to say the war was begun 
by Mexico, what were the inferences to be drawn 


from his vote? Somebody surely must have com- | 


menced the war; the gentleman refused to declare 


that it was the Mexicans: then it must have been | 
[It was not Con- | 


somebody in the United States. ; ' 
gress: who then was it? Who, in the United 


States, had unnecessarily and unconsututionally | 


began the war? 


The gentleman had stood shoulder to shoulder | 


| with the Whigs in declaring that it was not begun 
by Mexico; and yet, in five minutes after giving 
that vote, had voted the supply bill with the pre- 


amble in its front, thereby voting in direct and | 
open contradiction of his own speech. Now, when | 
a gentleman of this sort charged inconsistency on | 


the Whigs, it would perhaps be as well he should 
look first at his own. 
But Mr. G. had another fact for the gentleman 


on the subject of impeaching the President. What | 


had a great Democratic Senator said when the 
treaty for annexing Texas was pending before the 
Senate? “They, the President and his Secretary 
‘of State, made the war themselves, and made it 
*unconstitutionally, perfidiously, clandestinely, 
‘and piratically. The secret orders to our navy 
‘and army were piratical; for they were without 
‘ law to waylay and attack a friendly Power with 
‘whom we teve a treaty of amity; and as a mem- 
‘ ber of a court-martial { would sentence to be shot 
‘any officer of the army or aavy who should dare 
‘to attack Mexican troops, or ships, or cities, 
‘ under that order.”’ : 
Mr. STUART, of Michigan, here said some- 
thing to Mr. G. which, from the relative position 
of the parties, was wholly lost to the reporter. 
Mr. G. replied, that if the gentleman had waited 
a moment, 
should not conceal the fact. When gentlemen had 


had a Democratic majority, and John Tyler was 
the President of the United States, if he violated the 


Constitution, why had they not impeached him? 
Mr. STUART, of Michigan. 
not think so. 


war. ‘This was the gentleman, the privileged gen- | 


| the House had called in vain. The gentleman had | 


not the gentleman see, even from his own case, |! 


the Constitution of his country, and yet not even || 
be arrested? Why had he not impeached General |} 


same gentieman who now read lectures to the || 
Whigs in support of the action of the President in || 


r. G. was coming to that point; he- 


Because we did 
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Mr. G. said, he had not been aware before that 
the gentleman from Michigan had been a member 
of that Congress; the records of the House, he 
believed, did not show it. Mr. G. was talking to 
gentlemen who were then members of Congress, 
and who might have impeached President Tyler. 
Was the gentleman from Michigan one? If not, 
he begged that gentleman would not take Mr. G.’s 
remarks to himself. 

Sut now Mr. G. must, for a little while, pay his 
respects (all in a very friendly way) to his col- 
league over the way from the Harper’s Ferry dis- 
trict, [Mr. Bepincen. } 

Mr. G. should not attempt to follow any of that 
|| gentleman’s flights of fancy: oh! no; the gentleman 
|, was quite too poetical for him—he could not hope 

to match him in poetry; his muse never would 
|| keep pace with the gentleman’s, who, every one 
knew, made her eagle flight among the clouds. 
But descending into the humble area of debate in 
that House, the gentleman had warbled for a mo- 
ment even among the “crabs’”’ and * crawfish” 
of the Whig party. The stoop was great. He 
| supposed the gentleman likened the Whigs to shell- 

fish, because they were known to carry shields 

|| wherewith to defend the Constitution. But if the 
Whigs were a * crab-party,’’ how was it with the 
|| party of the gentleman? Was there no ‘crab’? 
|| movement on their side of the House? They came 
| into power with a holy horror of all banks—the 
very name filled them with disgust and terror; but 
no sooner were they snugly ensconced in power 
|| and place, than forthwith they set up to build for 
themselves one of the grandest Government banks 
that the wit of man could contrive, and baptized it 
the sub-treasury, the constitutional treasury, &c. 
Was not that proceeding a little in the **crawfish”’ 
|| order? Was not this ** crabbing’’ it somewhat? 
|| Then they had a very pious hatred of bank rags, 
and preached to the people that gold and silver 
were the only constitutional currency; but it so 
'| happened that they found a plentiful scarcity of 
the golden shiners, so they resorted to an over- 
|| flowing issue of treasury notes as a currency, good 
|| enough for the people, while they reserved what 
gold there was for those pure patriots who had 
| been rewarded with an office. Another crab 
| movement. Then they proclaimed themselves 
the irreconcilable, the deadly enemies of a pro- 
tective tariff. But now they find it necessary to 
resort to a tariff again to replenish their exhaust- 
ed treasury. Very crab-like. They came here 
asserting our clear and unquestionable right to 
the ‘* whole of Oregon,’’ up to 54° 40’, and they 
vowed they would have it, all or none. But no 
sooner did they see the old British Lion rising up 
from his lair and shaking the dew-drops from his 
mane, than they crawfished back to 49°, a dis- 
| tance of four hundred miles; and there they stood 
with their coats off, paniing; but after a while 
| they thought it best, on the whole, to put their 
| coats on again, bid adieu to Old England, and turn 
|| about and shake their fists at the South, and swear 
that they would have all Mexico. Now, after all 
this, one would really think that the poetic gentle- 
man from the Ferry (who was so great an adept 
in natural history) might have perceived that he 
and his party were quite as worthy as the Whigs 
of the title of “the crab and crawfish party.” 
Mr. G., however, would make use of no such 
| language—he applied no terms of that description 
|| to gentlemen the happened to differ from him in 
| political sentiment. 5 . 

| Mr. G., having but little time, must hasten on, 
| and call the attention of the House to the instance 
| the gentleman had taken from the Administration 
| of the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
| of a refusal to communicate certain documents to 
| the House, as a justification of his leader in re- 
| fusing to comply with the call of the House for 
| the instruetions to Mr. Slidell. But if the gentle- 
| man had crawfished back a little further -in the 
record, he would have found that President Adams 
| had communicated the very documents asked for 
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to the Senate, and that he referred the House to 
that body, who might impart them or not, as they 
should deem most for the public good. The in- 
stance quoted, therefore, did not sustain his case. 
But the gentleman complained of the Whigs for 

_ giving encouragement to the Mexicans in holding 
| out against our arms, because their speeches were 
read, as he said, at the head of the Mexican line 

| when drawn up on the field. Why, did the gen- 
' tleman think so little of his own poetical and elo- 
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quent speech as to suppose that the same mail 
which carried the weak and dull speeches of the 
Whigs had not carried his? And did he suppose 
the Mexicans could not tell which had the most 
weight? But were the Representatives of Ameri- 
can freemen to be estopped from the liberty of 
speech, lest what they uttered on that floor should 
reach the Mexican camps? Mr. G. had supposed, 
heretofore, that his colleague went for liberty of 
speech and liberty of the press; but it seemed that 
the gentleman had lately endorsed the good old 
Austrian doctrine of passive obedience and non- 
resistance. Mr. G., for the gentleman’s especial 
benefit, would read him ascrap or two of Austrian 
orthodoxy. llere it was, and in the form of a 
catechism too: 


* Question. What must subjects abstain from, [besides 
treason /) 

“dnswer. They must abstain from talking unreasonably 
on the events of the war. 

** Question. And why so: 

« Snvwer. Because, as they are not aware of the real cir- 
cumstances of sueh events, they easily can deceive the pop- 
uvlace with their discourse. 

* Question, What wust citizens and country people do not 
lo be eu pected 

“ Anecer. They must keep quietly at home, mind their 
own business, work and pray.’ [Laughter. } 

Was that what the gentleman would have us 
do? Was that his doctrine for Whig Representa- 
tives, that they should ** not talk unreasonably of 
the events of the war,’’ that they should “ stay at 
home, work and pray,’’ while the gentleman and 
his party came here and denounced them, and com- 
pared them to crabs? 

One reason why Mr. G. wanted to see the in- 
structions from the Government was, because he 
desired to know whether the President had given 
instructions which warranted the forcible inculea- 
tion of the Roman Catholic faith and worship on 
our troops? Whether the observance of the cere- 
monies of the Romish church was to be enforced, 
by his order, at the point of the bayonet, —_ 
Americans enlisting or volunteering in the public 
service? Upon that subject he wished to bring to 
the notice of the committee one fact or two. 

Mr. G. here read the following from the Pro- 
testant Union of December 15, 1847, in which an 
article was copicd from the National American, 
published in Philadelphia: 

* We yesterday had the pleasure of conversing with Ser- 
geant Wiilis, of Captain Naytor’s company of Philadelphia 
Rangers, lately from Jalapa, be baving arrived at home on 
Tuesday. Sergeant Willis confirms the account, hitherto 
published in the San, of the roRCcED KNEELING of the Amer- 
ican traops to the Catholic Host, by order of Colonel Childs, 
Military Governor of Jalapa. ‘The orders were issued to 
the officer of the day, Colonel Roberts, of the second regi- 
ment Pennsylvania volunteers. Both regulars and volun- 
teera, Officers and men, were compelled to obey the order 
at the peril of their lives. As the Llost passed by, the men 
were brought to present arms, then dropped to one knee, the 
bayonet facing to the ground, the but of the musket reversed 
under the right arm, while the left hand lifted the cap from 
the head and hung it upon the cock of the musket. The 
men were, during the whole morning, drilled to this cere- 
mony by the officer of the guard. ‘The men protested. The 
officer of the guard replied, ‘My orders are to drill you to 
the performance of this duty. Ifyou refuse the performance 
of it, you Know the consequences.’ Colonel Roberts kneeled 
down with the men.”’ 


Now, he wished to call attention to the fact, that | 


here, while our glorious Constitution— 

Mr. HARALSON interrupted; but 

Mr. GOGGIN declined to yield, asking the gen- 
tleman, as a matter of favor, to permit him to go 
on. If he had made any allusion to the genueman 
he would cheerfully give way. 

He wished to call the attention of the House 


and the country to the fact, that here, for the first | 


time, had the attempt been made, under the his- 
tory of our glorious Constitution, which declares 
that the freedom of speech, the freedom of thought, 
the freedom of religion, should be preserved sacred 


and inviolate to the descendants of those patriot | 


ancestors of ours who fought and bled at Bunker 
Hill, Yorktown, Monmouth, and Trenton, who 


freedom to their descendants, that their sons who | 
were called out to fight the battles of their country 

m subsequent times were to have any particular || 
religion forced down their throats at the point of || 


the bayonet. He said nothing against the Catho- 


lic religion; he expressed no opinion upon that; | 


but if the attempt had been made to compel the 
army, or any portion of it, to receive the Protestant 
religion, he would have protested against it with 
equal warmth. Why, what would the wives, the 
sisters, the mothers—those whom we hold dearest 
and above all others—think that their husbands, 
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brothers, and sons, in addition to the hardships 
they were called upon to undergo in fighting the 
battles of their country, should be called to bear 
these indignities at the point of the bayonet? 

But his colleague (Mr. Bepwweer} said, that 
Santa Anna was admitted into Mexico for the 
sake of ‘getting up arow,’’ (to use his own 
language.) Had it come to this, that the Admin- 
istration of the Government, that the President of 
the United States and his Cabinet had nothing 
more to do than to carry on negotiations by which 
the exiled President of Mexico, who was engaged 
in the high amusement of cock-fighting at Cuba, 
should be brought home and introduced into his 
country for the sake of *‘ getting up arow?”’ This, 
he (Mr. G.) must say, with all due respect to the 
President and his coadjutors, was miserably small 
game for one who occupied the Executive chair of 
this country. ‘To kick up a row,” forsooth! 
And he did * kick up a row.”’ 
(if he might be permitted to follow his colleague 
in his poetical flights,) after Santa Anna had got 
into the country, after the battle of Buena Vista, 
erro Gordo, and all the blood and carnage re- 
sulting, might be supposed to have closet musings 
something like this: 

* Ah! he is indeed a cantie chiel, 
And well in war can taunt his banner; 
Thousands brave will rue the hour 
I gave our foe his Santa Anna.’? 

And did his colleague endorse the suspension of 
General Scott?) Was it the object now, on the eve 
of a Presidential election, to arrest that proud, noble, 
gallant old hero, just about the time he was going 
to conquer a peace, to bring him home, that the 
glory of that achievement might enure to another? 
Were the Administration about to bring him home, 
following the course which they had pursued to- 
wards Santa Anna, to “kick up a row” in the 
Whig party? If gentlemen thought so, they mis- 
took their man. General Scott was not the man 
to be used for that purpose. No, (said Mr. G.,) he 
is a Virginian; but I claim him not as a Virginian 
merely, but as an .?merican, an American patriot 


Yes, Mr. Polk, | 


GLOBE. 


_ Feb. 1, 


tenant Frémont, and omitted entire] 





y tO mention 


anything about Almonte, Rejon, and the host of 


generals who were permitted to return with Santa 
Anna, and who, when — landed at Vera Cry, 
“? 


were received, not amidst the roar of our cannon 
’ 


but amidst the modest blushes of Commodore 


| 1846. 


and an American general; as a citizen belonging, | 


like General Taylor, not to any section of the coun- 
try, but, like the gallant hero of Palo Alto, Buena 
Vista, and a hundred other fields, who was born 


down in his district, as a gallant commander, a | 


noble Whig general. 


They were Whigs, and the | 


Democrats found it very cenvenient to call on | 


Whig generals. He (General Taylor) was not the 


man more than General Scott to bring about diffi- | 


culties in the Whig ranks. 
again if this could be the object in recalling the 
gallant hero (Scott) just at this particular time? He 
did not say it was. But, as the gentleman admit- 
ted that the President had thought proper to admit 
Santa Anna into Mexico for the purpose of ‘ get- 
ting up a row’”’ 

Mr. BEDINGER interposed, and (Mr. G. yield- 
ing) said he merely wished to state that he had 





But he would ask | 


not said that the object of the President in suffer- | 


ing Santa Anna to pass our squadron at Vera Cruz 
was to *‘kick up a row.”’ 
had nothing to fear from Santa Anna, because, in 


He had said that we | 


the words of the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. | 
Tompkins,) his capacity was about equal to the | 


management of a cock-fight. 


Mr. GOGGIN, resuming, said he left the gen- | 


tleman and the country to distinguish between the 


carnage of the battle-field and that of a cock-fight. | 


He referred to those bloody fields where American | " “ 
y | 1846, declared that there was no foundation for the 


skill and courage had coped, and coped success- 
fully, though with fearful loss of life, with the 


forces of Mexico, commanded and stimulated to 


effort by Santa Anna, and asked if he were such a 
man as his colleague supposed him to be? 


His colleague had told them that the President | 


of the United States had communicated to the 


My | House of Representatives all the instructions given 
bequeathed this richest heritage of constitutional | 


to Mr. Slidell compatible with the public interest | 


to be made known, and all the facts relative to the 
admission of Santa Anna into Mexico. Now, 
nothing had buen given relative to the return of 
Santa Anna, save that pass which was marked 


_“* private and confidential.” As if the object of 


the President was to throw dust in the eyes of the 
people, when this House called for information in 


reference to the return of Santa Anna, ‘and all | 


* Vera Cruz. 


Conner, who told us (although he had this pass 
from the President in his pocket) that he did nog 
think it best to seem to know that Santa Anna was 
on board, though he could have boarded the vesse} 
which contained his person. 

Now, he wanted to call the attention of the 
House and of the country to the remarkable dis. 
closure made in the ** Union’’ of the 13th April 

Under its editorial head, that paper of that 
date, referring to the Courier des Etats Unis 
said: r 

“According to that journal, the different sections of ho 
republican party in Mexico had, at the latest dates resojyeq 
to unite against the common danger, and had taken meas. 
ures to invite Santa Anna to return to Mexico, and assume 
the position of chief of the republican party. Their over. 
ture had been favorably received by the exiled President.» 

Here, then, was a proposition made from Mexico 
‘to invite Santa Anna to return,” and “asstime 
the position of chief of the republican party.” 
He was called back, not by Mr. Polk alone, but 
he united, it appeared, with the Mexicans in fur. 
nishing them this ** aid and comfort” in the person 
of Santa Anna. 

Again, the “Union” of the 9th of April copied 
extracts from Havana, which say, under date of 
February 20: 

“ The ex-President (Santa Anna) has his emissaries going 
backward and forward continually between Havana and 
Mexico, and his ex-Ministers, who are here along with him, 
are very sanguine of his return to his native land muck 
sooner thun most people are aware of.” 

He also read an extract from the ‘*Union” of 
10th February, 1846, which said : 

“The Santa Anna party is growing stronger every day in 
Itis confidently asserted, that if he were to 
make his appearance at any time, he would be supported by 
an immediate pronunciamento.”’ 

Here, with these facts (continued Mr. G.) 
staring the ae in the face, and know- 
ing that Santa Anna wotld be hailed as the deliv- 


erer of his country, this order was given, never- 


| to tallow him to pass. 


theless, to Conner, not to molest Santa Anna, but 
”? Santa Anna accordingly 
landed; and, as would be seen by the “Union” 
of August 26, the officers of the garrison of Vera 


Cruz declared in his favor, and expressed a pur- 


_*and national honor. 


pose ‘in nowise to change the character of the war;” 
and that **Santa Anna had the glory to establish 
‘the Republic; whatever may have been his er- 
‘rors, he was a firm supporter of public liberty 
For this we proclaim him 
* leader of this great enterprise.” 

Then, as if alarmed when he (Santa Anna) had 
taken his stand—when he had issued his procia- 
mation, and declared his objects—the President 
and his party being alarmed, as if a master-spirit 
had been conjured up by them to lead our enemies, 
these were the soft tones with which the Union” 
saluted us: 

‘Tt is impossible to conjecture what effect will be pro- 
duced on the Mexican policy by the arrival of Santa Anna. 
His reinstatement in power seems not improbable. He is a 
soldier by profession. Almonte seems to share his counsels, 
and he, from the first, has fully committed himself on the 
question of war for Texas. * * * It [the administration 
of Mr. Polk] must negotiate sword in hand.” 

He read other extracts from the **Union”’ on this 
subject, one of which, under date of September 18, 


rumors afloat respecting the pass said to be fur- 
nished Santa Anna by the President of the United 
States. 

Now, (said Mr. G.,) there was some necessity 
for calling for information in regard to these things 
—for facts which the country had a right to know, 


_which might be locked up in the secrets of the de- 


partment, and withheld from the public. 

He had but little time, and must hasten on. As 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McLane] had 
thought proper the other day to introduce into this 
debate the conduct of General Taylor, and charge 


| him with prolonging this war, let him (Mr. G.) 
|, read what General Taylor said a few days after 


other persons”? who might have been admitted into || 


Mexico, the President, or the Secretary of State || 


under his direction, communicated information in 


' 
} 


the battle of Palo Alto. This was of a letter 
from General” Taylor to the Adjutant General of 
the army, at Washington: 
* HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF OccUPATION i 
« City of Matamoros, May 18, 1846. 
‘Sin: Ihave the honor to report that my very limited 


regard to a little boy who came home with Lieu- || means for crossing rivers prevented a complete prosecution 
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1848. 
ofthe victory of the 9th instant. A ponton train, the neces- 
sity of which I erhibited to the department last year, would 
nave enabled the army to have crossed on the evening of 
the battle, take this city, and all the artillery and stores of 
the enemy, and « great number of prisoners—in short, to 
destroy entirely the Mexican army.” 


This, then, had béen exhibited to the depart- 
ment a year before; and the President and the de- 
sartment—who complained of Congress that they 


had failed to do their duty—though apprized of | 


what was necessary to be done, never thought 
proper to take this step. 

“Tt was said that General Taylor advised the 
march to the Rio Grande. But the fact was, that 
General Taylor said if the Rio Grande was to be 
insisted upon as Our ultimatum, then he would ad- 
yise the march. Bring not the charge (said Mr. 
G.) upon General Taylor of having brought on or 
nrolonged the war. 


a patriot bosom; if ever a soldier showed that he | 


was the friend of the Constitution and laws of his 
country, General Taylor had shown it in what he 
would now read. 
Christi; when he had planted his army on the 
western frontier of Texas; when, if ever, had he 
been an ambitious man, and desired to make for 
himself a name and fame at the expense of his 
country, it might be anticipated that he would have 
been anxious to push forward and meet the ene- 


my, General Taylor wrote, under date of August | 


15, 1845: ** Nor do I fear that the reported concen- 
tration of troops at Matamoros is for any purposes 
of invasion.”” 

He read extracts from other letters of General 


Taylor while at Corpus Christi, under dates of || 


August 20, September 6, October 11, 1845, and 
January 7,and February 16, 1846, all announcing 
that everything was quiet at the Rio Grande, and 
ascribing the rumors and ‘ exaggerated accounts 


of Mexican preparations to resist our advance, if || 


not indeed to attempt an invasion of ‘Texas,’’ * to 


personal interests connected with the stay of the | 
army here,’ and expressing the hope “that they || 
will receive no attention at the War Department.” | 


This was the language (said Mr. tie patriot— 
of a man who knew his duty, who had some- 
thing of the true citizen-soldier in him, and who 
would not involve his country in a war for the 
sake of any laurels which he might thereby heap 
upon his own brow. He also referred to the fact 
that Mr. Buchanan, under date of 27th January, 
stated the fact that the army had been ordered for- 
ward to the Rio Grande in anticipation of the 
rejection of Mr. Slidell, and noticed various other 
facts going to show that the order for the advance 
of the army did not arise, and could not have 
arisen, from a knowledge of the rejection of Mr. 
Slidell, or any real danger of invasion by the 
Mexicans, or of disturbance while our army lay at 
Corpus Christi. 

But he wished to call the attention of the House 
and the country to the position taken by Mr. Polk 
in his annual message in December, 1845, in which 
he communicated to the country a remarkable fact, 
which seemed, in a great measure, to have been 
overlooked. After speaking of having sent “a 
song squadron” to the coast of Mexico, and 
having ordered our army to the western frontier, 
and stating that ‘the result has been that Mexico 
has made no aggressive movement,” and that ‘the 
peace of the two republics has not been disturbed,” 
the President said, after they had remained in this 
situation for many weeks, without any movement 
of a hostile character on the part of Mexico, “J 
deemed it important, if possible, to put an end to this 
stale of things.’? hat was this state of things? 
(asked Mr. G.) Why,a state of peace, a state of 
quiet, a state in which Mr. Polk himself seemed 
to rejoice; yet afterwards, forgetting himself, he 
said he deemed it necessary to put an end to “this 
state of things;’’ and therefore he commissioned 
Mr. Slidell to go to his ‘great and good friend,” 
the President of Mexico. Mr. Slidell presented 
himself, and the Mexicans agreed to receive him 
as a commissioner ; but—— 

ae the hammer fell, and Mr. G.’s hour ex- 
pired, 

Mr. MORSE next obtained the floor, and ad- 
dressed the committee omy, the remaining min- 
utes allotted to debate. The pertinacity with 
which gentlemen on this (the Whig) side of the 
Chamber had refused, on several occasions, to per- 
mit the message of the Chief Magistrate of this 
country to take the usual course of reference, he 
said, would seem to indicate on their part some 


When he had reached Corpus | 


TH 


| 
‘ 


| sister Republic—Mexico. 
| parlance, an aider, abettor, and adviser, so far as 


if ever a patriot heart beatin | 


, Message to the appropriate committees. 


special reasons fs: debating this war; and none 


| appearing very obvious to his mind, perhaps some 
less charitable person than himself would be apt | 


to suppose that they had desired to prejudice and 


| condemn beforehand the measures of this Admin- 
| istration, and this without any just sense of re- 
| sponsibility; for he presumed that in thirty-five 


minutes, when the committee would be called 
upon to vote, there would be no division on the 
question of committing the several portions of the 
i But, be 
that as it might, some two months of the session 
had been taken up in arguing the merits of the 
war in which we found ourselves involved with a 
Having been, in legal 


his humble action as a Representative on this floor 
went, in all the acts which had been supposed to 
have been instrumental in bringing on this war, he 


| felt bound to say something in defence of the 


| thies and feelings 
| sumed to be favorable to the Executive and the 


| ments of his own speech. 


course pursued by the Executive and the majority 
of this House. He was satisfied with the mas- 
terly, unanswerable, and to this hour the unan- 
swered, message of the President on this subject. 
If he desired another argument, he would rest his 


|; case upon an argument made in another branch of 


this Capitol by a distinguished Senator who ordi- 
narily voted with the gentlemen on this (the 
Whig) side of the House, [referring to Mr. Joun- 
son, of et gentleman whose sympa- 

xy no means were to be pre- 
Administration. And that same Senator himself, 
had endeavored to answer the unanswerable argu- 
How grand, perfect, 
and unanswerable was the argument! How lame 


| and impotent was the conclusion! 


He would not allude for one moment to the 


| charges and the brilliant denunciations that had 





| to be somewhat char 








| 


been hurled against the Administration and all who 
support it on this floor, but with a view to what 
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| they saw this hostile movement, this “ unholy,” 
| this ** damnable usurpation,’’ for which gentlemen 


| 


said the President should be impeached, took 


| measures to arrest it. 


Mr. COLLAMER inquired if any gentleman 


_ here knew of the movement? 


| Februar 


Mr. MORSE would aawer the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLAMER granted that in the month of 
a resolution was introduced into this 
House, but it was suppressed. 

Mr. MORSE would answer the gentleman from 
Vermont. Because, forsooth, the President of the 
United States had not thought proper to commu- 
nicate each and every order given to the generals 
of our army, gentlemen assumed that the fact of 
this order having been given was not known. 
The question was, was the fact known? He as- 
serted that it was known, as well known as an 
other fact connected with the history of this Ad- 
ministration. It was published in the newspapers 
of the day, and the passage of our army across the 
desert of Sahara was publicly debated. 

Mr. TOOMBS. When did the army start? 

Mr. MORSE. When? Why, the order was 
given in January, and, although the army did not 
start until March, the fact that the order was given 
was known a few days after, and Mr. Clayton, a 
distinguished Senator from Delaware, hed stated 
in the Senate Chamber that he called Mr. Cal- 
houn’s attention to it at the time, but that Senator 
declined meddling with the matter, because at that 


| time we had negotiations going on in relation to 
| the Oregon question, which the Senator from South 
as if frightened by the sound himself had made, || Carolina thought might be injuriously affected by 


an interference with this movement of our army 
in Texas. ‘Thus, then, it appeared that these gen- 
tlemen, who called themselves the peculiar friends 
of the Constitution, calmly looked on, although it 


| was known that the order was given—known and 


| published in the newspapers—known to members 


| of this House, and there was not a single step 


shifts and resorts gentlemen were driven, and how | 


prone human nature is to believe what we wish to 
be true; and how desirous gentlemen were to show 
that some of the measures of the Administration 
had been the means of plunging this country into 


| an unnecessary, unholy, and unconstitutional war. 
| But perhaps it would be as well for gentlemen 
in their language, for he | 
| thought in his short time he should be able to de- 
| monstrate that if this ‘‘ fatal order,” as gentlemen 
| were pleased to term it, of the 13th of January, 


which emanated from the War Department, were 


ii 


taken in relation to it. 
Mr. COLLAMER said that Mr. Garrett Davis 
offered a resolution of inquiry in this House. 

Mr. MORSE said further, that that ‘‘ fatal order” 
was by no means the cause of war. The causes of 
the war existed long anterior to the issuing of that 
order; and the march to the Rio Grande was no 
more the cause of the war than the march on Con- 
cord or Lexington. If he were compelled to look 
beyond the stupidity and imbecility of the Mexi- 
can Government, which, through a long course of 
years, had refused to acknowledge the fixed fact 
that a certain portion of territory was a part of the 


the cause of the war, that gentlemen were equally || United States, for cause of war, he ~~ find a 


to blame, more to blame, because entertaining dif- || key to it in hints and intimations w 


ferent views, and See responsible for every 
dollar that had been expended, and for every drop 


| of American blood that had been shed in this con- | 


troversy. : 
It was known to the country at large, it was 
known to every member of this body, in the month 


of January, that this order had gone forth. The | 


ry || 


National Intelligencer, from the Ist of Februa 
up to the time the war was recognized by this 
Hem—and he presumed the gentlemen ey 
would not question that authority—was full of 
comments on the Administration, and the measures 


of the Administration, and of the advance of the || 
| diana, [Mr. Tuompson,] who addressed the House 


army to the Rio Grande. From day to day this 
fact was commented on. How was it, then, that 
those gentlemen who have now such constitutional 
scruples about the simple order of the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of this country for the removal of the 
troops, as though that was the cause of the war— 
how did those gentlemen reconcile with those scru- 
ples the fact, that though the order was known to 
this country, not one single man endeavored to 
arrest its execution? Not a single man made the 


| 


\| 


i 


| 
| 


if 


I 


| 
} 


i} 





1ich were 
given in this body when the subject of annexin 
Texas was discussed. There might be foun 
causes for the war, for there it was asserted that 
annexation would involve us in war; and that it 


ought to involve us in war, for Mexico would 


thereby be degraded. Much was said that was 
calculated to excite Mexico; for annexation was 
denounced as affecting her national honor, and 
thus she was urged into a war, which, however, 
she would not have attempted to prosecute but for 
the prospect of our being engaged in a war respect- 
ing Oregon. There were gentlemen perhaps on 
this floor who agreed with the gentleman from In- 


the other day, in believing that it was the delib- 


'erate design of this Government to . this 


country into a war by that ** fatal order.” But did 
these gentlemen conceal from themselves the fact, 
that long before General Taylor reached the Lit- 
tle Colorado, Mexico had sent forces there, some 
hundreds of miles from the capital? Were those 
ntlemen not aware of the fact that preparations 
ad been made by Mexico to support an army 


attempt. They knew how easy a thing it was for | there, and that resources had been placed at her 
a resolution to be offered; tor this House, as they || disposal for that purpose? Did gentlemen conceal 
had seen yesterday, was flooded with resolutions || the fact that war was actually declared long before 


on all subjects on which inquiry could be made, 
even to so trifling a subject as the unexpended 
balance of some hundred dollars. ; 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Will the gentleman give 
way? 

Mr. MORSE replied that he had only thirty 
minutes of his time left, and as he had made no 
allusion to the gentleman from Ohio, he did not 
choose to be interrupted. He had done injustice 
to no gentleman. fe defied gentlemen to show 
that any single member on this floor, or on that of 
the Chamber at the other end of the Capitol, when 


. 


} 


we thought proper to recognize it as having been 
declared by the Mexican Government? But that 
was not all. He agreed with gentlemen who had 
addressed the House on this subject that the 
President could not make war. The President 
could commit an act of hostility. He might order 
a frigate to bombard a town of a Rovers neigh: 
bor, but that did not make a war. How then did 
gentlemen reconcile their present denunciations 
with their course during the last Congress? 

Mr. TOOMBS said he did denounce the “‘ pre- 
amble”’ in the face of the ferocious majority on the 
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rs | 
‘ ° i 
other side of the House, as the gentleman from | 
Louisiana very well knew. | 
Mr. MORSE required to be shown more than | 
denunciation; he desired to be shown some reso- 
Jution to satisfy him that they attempted to awaken | 
the attention of the country to it, if they had | 
deemed it so pregnant w ith evil. Perhaps the 
President of the United States might have said, | 
: : ve | 
with some propricty 
‘¢ Hadst thou but shook thy head or made a pause | 
When I spake darkly what | purposed, 
Or turned an eve of doubt upon my face | 
As bid me tell my tale in express words, | 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, | 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me. | 

But thou didst understand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again parley with sin; 

Yea, without stop, didst thou let thy heart consent.” | 


& The gentlemen opposite would not find a suffi- | 


cient excuse in alleging that their only sin was a 
sin of omission. ‘The President of the United 
States was their agent—he was the Executive 
vwower of this Government—sworn to execute the 
a s and Constitution of this country; and if they 
supposed at the moment that he had gone beyond 
the letter of the law, why did they subsequently 
confirm his acts? He need not tell gentlemen, for 
they had many lawyers in their ranks, that an ap- 
proval of the act of their agent made it their own, 
with all its responsibilities. Gentlemen told the 
House and the country that they voted under pro- | 
test—they assumed that they voted against the | 
preamble, which states that the war was brought 
on by the act of Mexico, but they did vote for it 
with that preamble. ‘That was an incontrovertible | 
fact;*and to use the language of an old distinguish- 
ed leader of their party, before he would have | 
voted a deliberate and damnable lie, the bones of | 
General Taylor and his army might have been left 
to whiten the plains of Mexico, But did they de- 
ny that they had now the majority in this House ? 
Would they, then, be deterred from voting sup- 
plies? They could not succeed in making the 
country believe in their sincerity by the utterance 
of mere denunciation, and malignant attacks on the 
Executive of the Union and on the minority in this | 
House. ‘They could only satisfy the country of 
their sincerity by efforts to stop this “ unholy and 
damnable’? war. He had often heard gentlemen 
make speeches on one side, and vote on the other; 
but he had never known men vote first and talk 
afier. The gentlemen opposite knew that they 
intended to vote the supplies. Why, then, would 
they endeavor to lessen the force of this Govern- 
ment by assailing an important part of it—its 
Chief Magistrate ? He would not repeat the accu- 
sation that they were giving ** aid and comfort to 
the enemy.”? He permitted no man to question 
his motives, and he questioned none. But could 
it be denied that they permitted this war by not 
opposing it? ‘They had the power, and yet they 
dared not stop this war. It was in vain to tell him | 
** you have a majority in the other House.” They | 
could stop the war in ten days if they were sincere; | 
and with their power and exprevsed opinions he 
would doit. Their Committee of Waysand Means 
could report a bill making a certain appropriation 
and“no more, which they could pass with the de- 
claration that the war was unholy, unnecessary, 
and unconstitutional, and Mr. Polk would not dare 
to disobey. Unless they did this, could they expect 
men to believe in their sincerity ? 
Now, while he did not think that this “ fatal 
order,’’ which had been so often repeated that it 
was familiar to the whole country, was really the 
means of bringing on the war, yet he thought it 
could be satisfactorily shown that that order was 
made on the suggestion of General Taylor. He 
thought the correspondence which had taken place 
between the Secretary of War and General Tay- 
lor showed that the Secretary of War, on all occa- 
sions, deferred to the better judgment of General 
Taylor, and every order that was given was given 
to carry out the views suggested by him. But 
there was another act for which the Chief Magis- 
trate of this country was not responsible, which, 
on the contrary, was made by General Taylor, not 
only on his own responsibility, but in defiance of | 
the suggestions of the Secretary of War. Gen- || 
eral Taylor cut off the supplies of the Mexicans || 








| 


by blockading the Rio Grande, while the President || 
and the Secretary of War desired him to let the || 
navigation of the river be free. Yes, and the first || 
thing the Government knew of it was from a com- || 
munication written by General Taylor, in which || 


| of blood and carnage? 
| had; for, from the time the first blow was struck 
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he said he had blockaded the Rio Grande and cut 


off their supplies, which would either cause the 
Mexicans to abandon their position or come over 
and fight him. He did not say that General Tay- 
lor desired to bring on a war, but he gave the order 
to blockade the Rio Grande in defiance of the wiil 
of the Executive, when he kuew it would bring 
on a war. 
structed to do nothing; he was desired to be con- 
ciliatory; he was simply told to take a position on 
the Rio Grande. 
ordered to take such a position, was he told to 
plant his batteries with his guns pointed to the 
windows of Matamoros?) Were there not other 
points which General Taylor could have chosen, 
to secure our rights and prevent the Mexican army 
crossing into the territory.east of the river, with- 
out selecting a position opposite Matamoros? — 

He now proposed to make a few observations 
in relation to the future policy and conduct of this 
Government to bring about what seemed to bea 
desideratum, an honorable peace. 
to his friends opposite, let us know the course you 
intend to pursue. If you are sincere in the views 
you have expressed, | conjure you, in the name of 
humanity, to stop this war. He desired to hear 
how the host of unredressed wrongs and injuries 
committed by the Mexicans could be wiped out? 
In any event, he appealed to the majority to relieve 
them from the responsibility and terminate this 
war. 
Mexicans. 

‘The Mexican people did not understand the po- 
sition of parties in this country; but if they saw, 
by unanimity of action here, that this country was 
determined to prosecute the war vigorously, wheth- 
er Mr. Clay, or General ‘Taylor, or any other man, 
were President, they would come to terms. For 
what were the gentlemen opposite continuing this 
war? They say they want no territory; they say 


|| the war was unjust and unconstitutional: why, 


Was it from a love 
Honor enough they had 


then, would they continue it? 


on the Rio Grande until our troops had secure 
possession of the city of Mexico, they had ob- 


| tained a series of victories that had never been 
| equalled. 
the gentlemen for a moment, he should not hesi- | 


If he could conscientiously think with 


tate as to what course he should pursue. The 


majority on the other side had the power to do it. | 
The war could not go on without their consent. | 
| They said it would inoculate the body politic to | 
| incorporate Mexico in this Union; why, then, did | 


they not take steps to end all further hostilitles, 
and settle on terms of peace? From the decisive 


vote given the other day, when only forty voted 


to withdraw our troops and terminate the war, he 


presumed that it was the intention of gentlemen to | 
rrosecute the war, and to prosecute it vigorously. || 


Vhy, then, should they get up domestic quarrels 
here?) Why should they agitate questions which 
could not, in the natural course of things, arise for 
years tocome? Why tell these people that, though 
willing to conduct the war until an honorable peace 


| can be made, yet, fight as long as they might, 


offer ail the obstacles to a settlement of hostilities 
that they might, we would not ask for one foot of 


| land, nor for any indemnity beyond three or four 


millions of dollars? He would not say this was 


| giving ‘aid and comfort to the enemy,’’ but he 


would ask gentlemen, without attributing to them 
any improper motives, if the Mexicans would not 
thereby be induced to hold out, and to endeavor 
to protract the war? 
to lose? They carried on a guerrilla warfare, and 


| he doubted if they could getanother army. They 
| knew that diseases and the climate were infinitely 


more fatal to our armies than their own soldiers. 
But if the Whigs would unite with the Democrats, 
and declare that tiey intend to carry on the war 


| vigorously, and that until peace was secured, Mex- | 
ico must pay the expenses, they would have an 


interest in bringing about a peace. We have ac- 


quired New Mexico and California withogt such | 
ifficulties; and if we went on and established | 
_ territorial government in Mexico, with the decla- 


ration that if we did not keep the country abso- 


_lutely we should hold it in trust, it would be the 


means of effecting that which they all professed to 
desire. But if the Mexicans found divisions in 


large portion of the people of the United States 
would be willing to abandon the advantages gained, 


s 


General Taylor was positively in- | 


But when General Taylor was | 


He would say | 


Let them present an undivided front to the | 


What had the Mexicans || 


Feb. 1, 


' the evils would be greater than the loss of the 
|| money expended. . 
| He had stated, in the outset of his remarks, thay 

there was no resolution offered here calling for in 

formation in relation to the order for the movement 
| ofour army. He had been furnished with a rego. 
lution which was submitted on the 3d of February 
1846, by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (M.. 
Asumu,] which he would read : 


* Resolved, That the President of the United States he 
requested to communicate to the House of Representatives 
| any information in his possession, not heretofore cominypi. 
| cated, which affects the relations existing between the Vni 

ted States and the Republic of Mexico 3 and particularly 
|| Whether the army Or navy, or any part of either, had bee, 

| ordered to move towards that Republic, and what occur 
| rences have come to the knowledge of the President to 
require such a movement: Provided, The information cay 
in his opinion, be communicated without detriment to the 
public interest.’’ ; 

Now, this was only sufficient to show that it was 
known on the 3d of February that the order had 
|| been given. This shows that they had reason to 

know that fact. But in the month of March j; 

was made public; and if Mr. Garrett Davis offered 

a resolution, it was never carried further. 

Mr. ASHMUN said the political friends of the 
gentleman from Louisiana refused to allow it to be 
, acted upon. 

Mr. MORSE said the resolution, if offered, 
would require a suspension of the rules, as he was 
| informed, and required one day’s notice, unless 
unanimous consent were given. ‘That was object- 
ed to 

[The hour allotted to Mr. M. here expired, and 
_ also the time during which the debate should cop- 
| tinne.] 

The CHAIRMAN then stated that the question 
was on the substitute of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Bropueap] to the series of resolu- 
tions of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Viyrov,| 
but that the latter would be taken up first for amend- 

| ment seriatim, before the vote was taken on the 

' substitute. 

The Clerk then read severally the Ist, 2d, 3d, 
and 4th resolutions, to which no amendment was 
offered. They were as follows: 


Ist. Kesolved, That so much of the annual message of 
the President of the United States to the two Houses of 
Congress, at the present session, as has reference to the re- 
iations of the Unived States with foreign nations—to the 
causes that brought on the war with Mexico—to the alleged 
| invasion by Mexico of the State of Texas—to the com- 

mencement of hostilities—to the efforts made by the Presi- 

dent of the United States to obtain a peace—to the cession 

by Mexico to the United States of a portion of her territory 
| as an indemnity for our claims on her—to a release of Mex- 
ico froin her liabilities to our citizens, and the assumption of 
their payment by the United States; together with the re- 
commendation that the provinces of New Mexico and the 
Californias should be retained by the United States as an in- 
| demnity—that they should hereafter be considered constitu- 
ent parts of our country, and the civil laws and jurisdiction 
of the United States extended over them; and the recom- 
mendation that the other Mexican provinces which have 
| been reduced to our possession by conquest should continue 
to be held as a means of coercing Mexico to terms of peace, 
| and that adequate compensation should be fixed by law for 
| such officers, both civil and military, as may be employed to 
conduct such government,—be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2d. That so much of said message as recommends that 
| territorial governments be established in New Mexico and 
the Californias, and the establishment of a territurial gov- 
ernment in Oregon, be referred to the Committee on Terri- 
| tories. 
3d. That so much of said message as relates to the state 
| and condition of the army, to its increase, and to its opera- 
| tions in Mexico, together with the report of the Secretary 
| of War accompanying said message, be referred to the Com- 
| mittee on Military Affairs. 

4th. That so much of said message as relates to the estab- 
lishment of tribunals to try and punish crimes, and exercise 
jurisdiction in civil cases over American citizens in China, 
and so much as relates to the imposition and collection of 
| duties on imports into the ports of Mexico by order of the 
President of the United States, and the disbursement of the 
moneys so collected, be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with instructions to said committee to inquire 
and report by what law or authority said duties are imposed 
and said moneys disbursed. 


The fifth resolution was read, as follows: 

5th. That so much of said message as relates to the com- 
merce, tonnage, and navigation of the country, and to the 
influence which the operations of the sub-treasury, the ex- 
clusiow of the receipt of bank paper in payment of dues to 
the Government, and the tariff act of the 30th of July, A.D. 
1846, have had, and will have, on the trade and currency 
| the country, together with so much of the accompanying report 
| of the Secretary of the Treasury as relates to these subjects, be 
| referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr. VINTON was understood to say, that as 


li 





|| the report of the Secretary of the Treasury had 
the councils of this country; if they found that a | 


been referred, this resolution required amendment. 
| He therefore moved to strike out the words ‘ to- 
‘| * gether with so much of the accompanying report 
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‘of the Secretary of the Treasury as relates to 
, 


‘these subjects. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The sixth resolution was read, as follows : 

6th. That so much of said message as relates to the sub- 
sect of manufactures, and to the influence of the tariff act of 
the 30th July, A. D. 1846, on the manufactures of the coun- 
try, together with so mach of the acompanying report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as relates to this subject, be referred 


to the Comunittee-on Manufactures. 


On motion of Mr. VINTON, it was amended by 
striking out the words which were stricken from 
the fifth resolution. 


The seventh resolution was passed without | 
amendment. It is as follows: 

«7th. That so much of said message as relates to the con- 
dition and operations of the navy, together with the accom- 
panying report of the Secretary of the Navy, be referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


The eighth resolution was read, as follows: 

sth. That so much of said message as relates to the reve- | 
nue, to the public debt, to the increase thereof, to the crea- | 
tion of a sinking fund, to a duty on tea and coffee, to the | 
collection, safe-keeping, and disbursement of the public | 
moneys; to the coinage, and the establishinent of a branch 
mint at the city of New York; to the amendment of the 
sub-treasury act; to the estimated expenditures of the Gov- | 
ernment, together with so much of the accompanying report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury as relates to these subjects, be 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. | 


Mr. VINTON moved to amend, by striking out | 





the words which had been stricken out of the fifth || 


and sixth resolutions. 
Mr. WILMOT moved to amend the amendment 
by inserting the following : 


“And that said committee be instructed to reporta bill | 
which shall provide for raising annually, during the continu- | 
ance of the \.ar with Mexico, and until the payment of the | 
public debt, the sum of five miilions of dollars, to be as- 


sessed on personal property, stocks, and money at interest, 


and apportioned among the States as provided by the Con- || 


stitution.’ 


Mr. WILMOT inquired if, under the rules of 
the House, he had not five minutes allowed him to 
explain his amendment? 

The CHAIR replied in the affirmative. 


j 


i} 


| 
Mr. WILMOT then proceeded to say, that he | 


had offered this amendment because he was op- | 


THE 


Mr.GENTRY moved to amend the amendment 
so that it should provide that the committee should 


a into the expediency of bringing in such a 
ull. 3 


The amendment suggested by Mr. Gentry 
having been accepted, the question was taken on 
the amendment as modified, by tellers—Messrs. 
Potsock and McCrettanp—and it was decided 
in the affirmative by a majority of 93 to 29. 


Theamendment of Mr. Vinton was then adopted 
as amended. 


The ninth and other resolutions were then read, 
as follows: 

“9th. That so much of said message as relates to the 
public lands, to the graduation and reduction of the price 
thereof, to the amendment of the preémption laws, to the 
surveying and bringing into market the lands in Oregon, 
together with so much of the accompanying report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as relates to these subjects, be 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

“10th. That so much Oi said message as relates to the 
Indian tribes and to our intercourse with them, together 
with so much of the accompanying report of the Secretary 
of War as relates to this subject, be reterred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

“1th. That so much of said message as relates to the 
condition and operations of the Post Office Department, to 
the collection in the British post ofiice of discriminating 
postages on letters and other mailable matter transported in 
Amencan mail steamers, together with the accompanying 
report of the Postmaster General, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

“2th. That so much of said message as relates to agri- 
culture, and to the relief which is therein alleged it has de- 
rived from the burdens of the protective policy, under the 
operation of the tariff act of July 30, A. D. 1846, and so much 
of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury as relates to 
this subject, be reierred to the Committee on Agriculture. 

* 13th. That so much of said message as recommends 
that provision be made for the families of those who have 
fallen or died in the service in Mexico, be referred to a 
select committee. 

** 14th. That so much of said message as declares that it 
may become proper for our commanding generals iu the field 
to give encouragement and assurances of protection to such 
friends of peace in Mexico as will establish a government 
there, able and willing to conclude a peace with us, ‘and 
secure to us the indemnity we demand,’ be referred a 
select committee. 

“15th. Tiat so much of said message as relates to the 
manner in which the war with Mexico ought to be prose- 
cuted, and the policy that should be pursued in respect to it, 


‘sare to a tax on tea and coffee, and that heshould ‘||| be referred to a select committee.” 
ve compelled to vote against any propvsition to || 


that effect that might be offered. 
course which he proposed by this amendment was || 
the proper one for meeting all extraordinary de- | 
mands on the Government. For the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government he was willing that the 
money should be raised by duties on imports; but | 


appeal made to the people. ‘This was the straight- | 
forward way of doing business, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, he was sorry to see, had not the 
courage to recommend that upon which he insist- 
ed when out of office. As a free-trade man, he 
should have adhered to the doctrines of this amend- | 
ment. The Secretary of the Treasury should have | 
known that it was impolitic to qreate a debt with- 
out providing the means for its payment, and for 
the purpose of providing the means for the extin- 
guishment of the debt he now submitted this propo- | 
sition. He preferred this mode for another reason: 
it was to avoid imposing all the burdens of the | 


e believed the || 


Government on the poor and laboring part of the | 


community. Tax tea and coffee, and nine-tenths | 


of it would be paid by the laboring part of the peo- || 
ple. And an in God’s name, (he asked,) should | 


this be so? 
facturers of the country, and the capitalists of the | 
East and the South, to the amount of a fair propor- | 
ton of the expenses of the Government? 
ple of this country would shrink from no sacrifice | 


which they were required to make for the prose- || lishing a branch mint at New York, be referred to the Com- 


cution of a war that was just and necessary. They 
would pay the tax which his amendment proposed 
to impose cheerfully. And the tax should 
It should fall on commerce and on great commer- | 
cial cities. It should fall on men who have means; | 
who have money at interest, and large sums in the 
stocks, and who owned much personal property. | 
It should not fall on those who fight our battles; 
on the same class of men that sustained their coun- 


try’s honor ori the bloody field. To throw on them || 


the burden of maintaining the war might grind | 
them down for years to come. The a now | 
proposed, he repeated, was the honest and straight- | 
forward plan. It was the manly course, and the | 
true way to meet the question. ae! 
{Here the Chairman’s hammer fell, announcing 
the expiration of the gentleman’s five minutes. ] 


he peo- | 


The three last resolutions were amended, on the 
motion of Mr. VINTON, by adding thereto ‘*‘ of 
nine members,”’ the number of which the select 
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if, he repeated, there was no reasonable probability 
that this war would be brought to a close while this 


Congress was in session, he should feel it to be his 
duty, as a Representative of the people, to vote to 


raise the means, by an appeal directly to the pockets 


of the people, for the prosecution of the war. In 


committees were to consist not having been speci- | 


fied. 
Mr. BRODHEAD moved that the resolutions 


| which he had submitted as a substitute be taken 
for all extraordinary expenses there should be an || 


up for amendment seriatim. 
They were taken up and read accordingly, and 
the following were passed without amendment: 


Resolved, ‘hat so much of the message of the President 
of the United States to the two Houses of Congress at the 
present session as relates to te existing war with Mexico, 
to the condition of our citizens in China, and the propriety 
of making payment to the Spanish Government in the 
* Amistad case,’ together with the accompanying corie- 


spondence in relation thereto, be referred to the Committee | 


on Foreign Affairs. 


Resoived, ‘That so much of the said message as relates to | 


the condition and operations of the army, the propriety of in- 
creasing the same, and levying contributions upon the ene- 


my, togetiier with the report of the Secretary of War, be 


referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Resolved, ‘That so much of the said message as relates to 
the establishment of ‘lerritorial Governments in Oregon, 
New Mexico, and the Californias, be referred to the Coin- 
mittee on Territories. 


The Clerk then read the fourth resolution, as | 


hy should they not tax the manu- |) follows: 


Resolved, That so much of the said message as relates to 
the condition of the treasury, to the means of obtaining 
money to prosecute the war with Mexico, the progriety of 
imposing a duty upon tea and coffee, the warehousing sys- 
tem, the constitutional treasury, and the propriety of estab- 


| mittee of Ways and Means. 


all on || 
those on whom this amendment would impose it. || 


Mr. WILMOT moved to amend this resolution 
by adding the words which, on his motion, had 
been ingrafted on the 8th resolution of Mr. Vin- 
TON’Ss series. 


Mr. MEADE moved to strike out the words 


‘‘ frve millions,’ and leave a blank for the amouni. || 


Lost. 
Mr. McKAY moved to strike out that portion 
which required the annual tax of five millions dol- 


lars, to be continued not only during the war, but | 


during the continuance of the public debt. If this 
war was prolonged; if there was no reasonable 
probability that it would be brought to a close 
within a short time; if the rumors were not true 
that were flying ail over the country that a treaty 


of peace has been concluded, whether by autho- 
|} rized or unauthorized agents of this Government; |) amended, to the House. 


doing this he had no doubt he should be sustained 
by the approbation of those who had sent him here. 
He hoped the war would be brought to a close in 
a short period; and, if so, there would be no ne- 
cessity for such a provision as this amendment 
waabiirieaiie He knew the people of this country 
were patriotic enough, if they believed the war 
was commenced constitutionally, to provide the 
means to carry it on and to bring it toa successful 
termination; but if the war was brought to a close 
within a reasonable period, there would be no ne- 
cessity for any extraordinary provision, as the ordi- 
nary revenues of the Government would be amply 
sufficient to meet the public debt as well as the 
current expenses. He therefore moved to strike 
out the words “*and until the payment of the pub- 
lic debt.”’ 

Mr. ASHMUN asked the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. McKay] to modify his amendment 
by inserting the words ** created by the war”’ after 
the words * public debt.’’ 

Mr. McKAY declined so to modify his amend- 
ment; on which thequestion was taken, and it was 
rejected. 

The words “ and other,’’ a mere verbal correc- 
tion, were added after the word “ personal,’’ and 
before ‘‘property,’? in Mr. Witmor’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VAN DYKE moved to add, after ** public 
debt,’’ the words ‘ occasioned by the war.’’ 
Agreed to. 

Mr. HENLEY moved to add, after the word 
‘debt,’ the words “ created under the Adminis- 
tration of John ‘Tyler.’’ Lost. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, desired to insert the 
word **Whig”’ before the word “Administration.” 

Another proposition was made to add the words 
‘‘of Martin Van Buren.” 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, appealed to the Chair- 
man to rule all these amendments out of order. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Witmot] was itself an amendment in 
the second degree, which was as far as they could 
go. It was an amendment to the amendment of 
another gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Brop- 
HEAD. | 

The CHAIRMAN said the proposition of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bropuxap]) 
was offered as a substitute for the series of resolu- 
tions submitted by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Vinton.] 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, replied that a substitute 
was not recognized by the parliamentary law. A 
substitute was in the nature ofan amendment, and 
must be Bo treated. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Wiimort’s 
amendment, and was agreed to. 

The residue of Mr. Bropnean’s resolutions were 
then read as follows, and passed without amend- 
ment, 

Resolved, That so much of the said message as relates to 
the graduation and reduction of the price of the public lands, 
the amendment and modification of the laws granting pre- 
emption rights to settlers, to the establishment of a surveyor 
general’s oifice in Oregon, and the grant of lands therein to 
—_ settlers, be referred to the Committee on Public 

nds. 

Rastetd, That so much of the said message as relates to 


our relations with the various Indian tribes, and the appoint- 
ment of Indian agents west of the Rocky Mountains, be 


| referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Resolved, That so much of the said message as relates to 
the condition and operations of the navy, to the increase of 
sea steamers, sther with the report of the Secretary of 


| the Navy, be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Resolved, That so much of the said message as relates to 
the progress and condition of the mail service, the operations 
of the Post Office Department, and the postal arrangements 
with foreign governments, together with the report of the 


| Postmaster General, be referred to the Committee en the 


| 
] 


\| 


Post Office and Post Roads. 


The question then recurred ou the amendment 
of Mr. Bropaeap—his series of resolutions—as a 
substitute for those of Mr. Vinton. 

The question being taken on striking out Mr. 
Vinton’s resolutions, and inserting those of Mr. 
Bropueap, it was decided by tellers in the nega- 
tive: Ayes 81, noes 95. 

Mr. VINTON’S resolutions, as amended, were 
then to; and, on motion of Mr. COBB, the 


|| committee rose, and reported the resolutions, as 
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Mr. COLLAMER addressed the House nearly \| 
as follows: I have listened with a good deal of || 
attention to the debates which have occurred in || 
this House on some of the subjects contained in || 
the President’s message, and I was desirous to | 
extract, if I could, some general principle out of 
them. I have heard gentlemen discuss them now 
for many days; I have seen the array of parties in 
this House, or rather of the leaders who speak | 
here, and who have explained their respective 
views on the great questions which are now agi- 
tating the country; and I have heard them, with 
regret, indulging in apparently but ill-disguised 
personalities in regard to the motives of gentlemen 
opposed to them. This has, for the most part, 
been done very modestly, with entire decorum, 
in point of form; yet one thing has been observ- 
able throughout: men have evidently been in- 
clined to think and to say that those who dis- 
agreed with themselves in opinion on the great 
points of public policy, especially in regard to this 
war, were enemies to their country. They have 
at least permitted the community so to understand 
it, and this, | may say, on both sides. 

Now, aman may differ from me in opinion on | 
Aa question deeply affecung our common country, | 
and yet, surely, be no enemy to that country. | 
The truth is this: men erect in their own minds a 
standard of national prosperity, and of the ends 





and means of Government in its promotion; and || 


then they take it for granted that everything which 
crosses thetr track must of course be hostile 
to the prosperity of the country, because, with 
them, the prosperity of the country is estimated 
according to the standard in their mind. 

And now, to travel back a little, we may ask, 
what are the great ends and purposes for which | 
government is created? I have an idea, more or 
less perfect, of those ends, and it is this: what- 
ever advances a nation in its social condition, con- 
sidered as physical, rational, and moral beings, 
is the legitimate end to be pursued by its govern- 
ment. And the means to accomplish this consist | 
in the improvement of the country, the improve- 
ment of the means of mutual intercourse, whatever 
tends to make us a homogeneous people, and pro- 
motes the advance of the entire society in comfort, 
intelligence, and morals. 

lL have been but a short time here; it is not more 
than five years since | became a member of this 
House; but with that amount of Congressional 
experience, and after carefully listening to the re- 
marks of gentlemen here, | am constrained to con- 
clude, that there are in this body gentlemen who 
have erected in their minds very different standards 
of national prosperity from that which I deem just 
and proper. According to their conceptions, the 
prosperity of a nation consists in what most ad- | 
vances its military glory; in whatever extends the 
area. of territory possessed; in whatever gives eclat 
to the nation, by blood, by gunpowder, by feats of 
arms. With them that is national prosperity. If 
they think that to be the true end and the proper 
means for a government, they will very naturally 
conceive that those who would obstruct this end— 
who would puta stop to such a career of pros- 
perity, are enemies to their country, traitors to its 
government. ‘The fundamental difference be- 
tween us, then, lies in the question,—What is it 
which constitutes national glory? I am justified 
in this conclusion by a review of what has recently 
happened in our history. What was the great 
enterprise on which we embarked when weadopted 
other than ordinary measures for the increase and 
extension of our territory, by the annexation of 
Texas, is not, and cannot, Bi honest and candid 
men, be a matter of dispute. The people in one 
portion of the Union said that Government ought 
so to use its power, as to cause that power to oper- 
ate on slavery. At this doctrine the people of the 
South became alarmed. Their alarm, I think, was 
unfounded; but it was real, and they resorted to 
the annexation of Texas with a view to counteract 
the action they apprehended in another quarter. 
When the thing was announced by the official 
organ of the Government, the object was not 
cavilled about. Look at the language of Mr. Up- 
shur and of Mr. Calhoun. When they announced 





the formation of the treaty of annexation to Mr. 
King, and to Mr. Pakenham, and to Mr. Shannon, 
officially, as the organs of this Government, they 
avowed the object to be to pate 9 the abolition of | 

uence of England, and | 
olition on slavery here. The 


slavery in Texas by the in 
the effect of such a 


_TeE Qe eeenoras SE 


object was not disguised. The man who says that 


BE. 


such was not the design of that movement, charges 


the organs of his Government with deliberate false- 
hood, or else is endeavoring to humbug the people. 
But what was the difficulty in this matter? Both 
parties had formerly held, and uniformly main- 
tained that this Government had no power to act 
in any way on the subject of slavery. ‘The ques- 
tion was notin which way Government should act 
upon it, but whether it could act at all. The peo- | 
le held that Government had nothing to do with 
it whatever. 

Now, I ask, was not the treaty-making power 
of this Government by the Texan treaty invoked 


| to exercise its powers in reference to slavery? 


Most certainly it was. And those who were in 


| favor of the treaty, in invoking such action by this 


| exerted to effect slavery. 


Government, took the very ground before occu- 
pied only by the extreme abolitionists, viz: that 
Government could touch the subject in any way. 
But in regard to that treaty, we had it officially 
announced that the power of the Government was 
Being thus driven to 
the wall, the only question which remains for us 
is, in which way it shall effect it? There is, how- 
ever, but little question I presume on that point. 

I say, that the annexation, as made, was uncon- 
stitutional; but we are not going, on that account, 
to dissolve the Union, nor do I say that we are not 
bound by the act, practically, unconstitutional as it 


was. What I mean to say is, that when once men 
| have resolved to go ahead in a course of that kind, 
| neither the Constitution nor any other obstacle can 
| long stand in their way. 
/in a nut-shell, and it has been settled by the 
|| Supreme Court of the United States, who have 


The whole question lies 


declared that when the treaty power of this Gov- 
ernment has annexed any territory to the Union, 
then we have legislative power over it, and not 
before. We may annex by the treaty-making 
power, but the legislative power has no jurisdic- 
tion till the territory is actually brought, by treaty, 
into the Union. But in the case of Texas, the 


| treaty was rejected, and Texas could not constitu- 


tionally be annexed in any other way. 
No one function of this Government lies, at the 


| same time, in two different branches of the Gov- 


ernment. If a certain function of Government 


| belongs to the treaty power, then it does not be- 


_ Madison. 


long to the legislative power. So Ll understand Mr. 
| Here Mr. Cottamer quoted from the 


| writings of Mr. Madison, in which he lays down 
| the doctrine asserted by Mr. C., viz: that the 
| Same power cannot belong to each of the depart- 


ments. The same specific function in no case be- 
longs to any two branches, and cannot be exercis- 


ed separately by each of them; such action would | 


| then, according to Mr. Madison, it could not be 


| But we overrode Mr. Madison and the Constitu- | 


te until we got the territory actually into the 


| tual possession of the Mexican people. 


'the sword. He affirmed the act of the President | 


} 


be unnatural in theory and dangerous in praotice.] 


|| The annexation (Mr. C. went on to say) was at- 
| tempted to be effected by treaty: none could doubt 


that this would have been constitutional; but if the 
function of annexing belonged to the treaty power, 


exercised by any other branch of the Government. 


tion too, and made a contract by legislative action 
which could only lawfully be made by the treaty 


Jnion, and so within legislative jurisdiction. It 
was all an anomaly—a gross and palpable contra- 
vention of the Constitution. 

The treaty was rejected; and why? Because it 


| went to the Rio Grande? Exactly for that reason, 
| the joint resolution of annexation avoided that dif- 
| ficulty; it annexed | 

properly to belong to 

| settled, by the rejection of the treaty, that the ter- 


what should be found 
exas. We had already 


ritory up to the Rio Grande did not properly be- 
long to her. Then came the President and took 
military possession of that very portion of terri- 
tory, the inclusion of which in the treaty caused 
the treaty to be rejected. It was in possession of 
the Mexicans, who had farms, towns, and foyts 
there. That was possession. There was no es- 
cape from this statement of fact. The country was 
taken military possession of by our army under 
the orders of the President, while it was in the ac- 
Mr. C. 
insisted that annexation could only be made either 
by treaty or the sword. We annexed Texas by 


to be unconstitutional. But to say this was not to | 
say that therefore the war was unconstitutional. | 


| 
| 
| 


\ marched an army to Quebec, there would } 





| object. 
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he pleased; he had only to insult a foreign minis. 
ter and refuse to apologize, and we should be in a 
war forthwith. e had for a long time a diff. 
culty with Great Britain. If the President haq 


: ave 
been war at once, though the act of doing so would 


not have been constitutional; but this would not 
render the war itself unconstitutional. 

Thus the war with Mexico was begun, and jt 
went on much in the same way. Our army got 
into a situation of peril; the President commupi- 
cated that fact to Congress, and said that war ex. 
isted by the act of Mexico. Then came the bj! 
of supplies; and many on Mr. C.’s side of the 
House voted for it. The question was, whether 
our army should be relieved; and they voted the 
bill, notwithstanding its preamble, to effect tha: 
Our army then crossed the river, and 
pushed into what none denied to be the territory 
of Mexico. It entered Matamoros, and pushed 


| onto Monterey. More supplies were voted. (Cop. 


gress at one time were told that our army was in 
danger, and there was glory ahead; next we heard 
that the halls of the Montezumas were in view: 
and so from one glorious prospect to another; yet 
all the while the Executive was declaring that he 
had no such thing as conquest in view. Well, no 
man could put his finger on any particular act, and 
say this is conquest. Why, what was conquest? 
It was the taking of territory with a view to re. 
tain it. The matter was perfectly plain. It was 
true that at the last session and in the session pre- 
vious, Mr. C. had not been without his suspicions; 
he did suspect, strongly, that more was meant by 


the operations of our army than a mere taking and 


temporary holding of forts and passes. He saw 
expeditions fitting out for California, with instruc- 
tions to take and to hold it; sothat if, at the end of 
the war, a treaty should be made on the basis of 
the uti possidetis, the United States might retain it 
in their hands. That arrangement looked to some- 
thing more than our controversy with Mexico; he 


| suspected from that time that the true object was 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| that was not the real end in view. 


_ as to whether it should run along by the 


| conquest. 


But the Executive message utterly de- 
nied all such purpose—no conquest was intended. 
And thus we had been led on from step to step, 
till at length we were here. And what was our 
condition now? We were told that our armies 
were to be spread all over Mexico, and all the capi- 
tals of the several States were to be seized and 
taken possession of, aud the General Government 
was to be kept in constant agitation without a 
quiet spot to set its foot upon. But all this was 
not to destroy the nationality of Mexico. Oh! no; 
nothing further from the intention of the Execu- 
tive. It was much like the case of a man who 
should say to another, I have no intention of kill- 
ing you; oh! no; while at the same time he was 
firing cannon balls through his vital parts. This 
profession was all quibble. We were taking every 
means in our power to destroy her nationality, so 
that there would be nobody left in power to make 
a treaty with; but we meant no conquest—oh! no, 
not at all. 

The President told Congress that his object was 
to obtain indemnity; but there was evidence that 
He sent Mr. 
Trist, who corresponded with the head of the 
Mexican Government. The terms of the treaty 
he was to make were not expressed in the mes- 
sage. These were blank in the agreement; and 
when the Mexicans said that they were willing to 
accommodate on the subject of the boundary line, 
ueces 
or pass through the midst of the “‘stupendous de- 


_sert,’’ he said he would refer that question to his 


Government. But there was a sine qua non in the 
instructions. They must surrender to us the 
whole of New Mexico. This, they contended, 
was more than we could pretend to demand as in- 
demnity. Oh! yes, replied Mr. Trist, and there- 
fore we are willing to pay you for it. They then 

ut to him a question which never was answered: 

s it worthy of you, as a republican and christian 
nation, to compel us to sell our country? It never 
could be answered. It was manifest that the Presi- 
dent’s object was not indemnity, but something 
much beyond it. So much more that he was 
ready to pay for it. Now, Mr. C. said, he regard- 
ed ail territorial acquisition made by treaty at the 
close of a war as conquest. The treaty was the 
child of the war; it was produced by the war; and 
what we get by the treaty we get by the war; call 


' The President might involve us in a war any day || it purchase or whatever else you like, it was con- 
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yest, and only conquest. With this avowal by | 
the President of his intention virtually to destroy 
the whole country and annihilate its Government | 
_having arrived at this — in the war, the ques- || 
tion presented itself, What are we to do? 
| 





——— 





The war had thus far been conducted with this | 
disguised design; but he had now reached the point | 
where this masquerade was. necessary no longer. 
We had in Mexico an army, with general officers 
looking for viceroyalties and governorships. We 
had politicians, too, looking fot pests and places of | 
a civil kind; and we had a shipping interest whose 
interests were largely involved in the transportation 
of men and munitions of war. And, lastly, we had 
a people infatuated by the delusion of military 
clory, and carried away by the hurrah of national 
fame and conquest. When the great and govern- 
ing passions of a people were once roused by the 
desire and confident hope of obtaining, by force of |. 
arms from others, that which by their own indus- || 
try they never could hope to acquire, we had | 
reached a point where the statesman must pause | 
and inquire, what was to be done? Men were || 
gathered into large assemblies and told that it was | 
our duty and our destiny to go ahead from con- | 
quering to conquer, and whoever dared to resist 
the onward rush was straightway denounced as a 
traitor. We had now got up to the point where 
there was no longer any need for keeping up the 
thin disguise. ‘The chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee in the Senate of the United States—a man 
high in political station, in personal, confidential 
intercourse with the President—announced in his 
lace that we have a right to go on and conquer 
Mexico; that we havea right, if she does not cede | 
tous all we want, to take from her whatever we 
want by force; and it was maintained openly that | 
this was a great Democratic principle. Could it | 
be expected of Mr. C. that he sea seriously and 
coolly undertake to do battle against a doctrine || 
such as this—a doctrine which would have dis- 
graced a barbarous age six hundred years ago? 
Yes, the avowal had at Jength been made. Yet it 
was butan honest and unmasked avowal of the real 
principle on which the war had been conducted |. 
from the beginning, though hitherto under some 
weak disguise and various excuses, changing with 
the changing circumstances of the drama. Now it 
stood naked, withouta veil, in the open light of 
day, and Mr. C. had heard no reproof of the prin- 
ciple thus avowed. 

Mr. C, really did not know, under such circum- 
stances, where or how to begin. He called upon 
all who had any respect to the memory of our 
forefathers, who, in declaring the war of our Inde- 
pendence, professed to have a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind, and called upon the God 
of battles to help the right. But here Mr. C. called 
upon all who loved right, and loved their country, 
to denounce and renounce a train of measures so 
monstrous. He called upon all who had any regard || 

for justice, or fear of God, who was its living em- | 
bodiment, to join their efforts to wipe this foul stain | 
from the hitherto fair name of our country. 

He would fain speak with coolness on every fit 
subject of discussion in this House, but he could 
not do it. The subject stirred too deeply within 
him. The abhorrence, the indignation he felt ren- 
dered coolness impossible. 

Mr. McKAY here interposed to explain. The 
gentleman from Vermont should not do injustice to 
the member of another branch of Congress. The | 
ground taken by the individual to whom he had 
referred was, that, when we had a just claim against 
another nation, and she was unable to pay us in 
money, we had a right, if she refused to pay us in 
territory, to take what was necessary S force. 
He had not stated the doctrine so broadly as the | 
gentleman represented. 

Mr. COLLAMER, resuming, said that he had | 
no reference to the explanations which the gentle- | 

man had made afterwards. He was speaking to 
j 


} 





the doctrines promulgated at the time, and not to 
what he had afterwards said in the way of explain- 
ing it away. 

The CHAIR here called Mr. C. to order, 
reminding him that it was out of order to speak of 


what was said in a coordinate branch of Con- 
gress, 


heen commenting upon had been poses ina | 
public journal, and put forth by the official report- | 
er of the Senate. However, there was nothing 


|army. ‘The principle covered the whole. 
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the only thing which rendered it remarkable was 
its being somewhat premature. Under the prin- 
ciple avowed, the President had only to set up a 
claim against any foreign nation, no matter wheikie 
well or ill-founded, and then he could take as much 
of their territory as he chose and was able to take. 
He had only to raise a claim, and then raise an 
After 


| the promulgation of doctrine like this to our own 
| people and before the world, Mr. C. hoped there 


would be no more petty piddling excuses about 
sending troops here or there, no more nice in- 


| quiries into dates; the broad doctrine was openly 


avowed, that whatever we claimed we had a right 


| by force to take. 


I will endeavor rapidly to state some of the 


| principles which I hold on this subject, and which 
| go to show clearly, to demonstrate that the acqui- 


ring of territory by force of arms is an act of 
dangerous tendency, and ought not to be counte- 


| nanced. 


In the first place, by doing so we do violence to 
the first principles of our Government. Our Gov- 
ernment is based upon the principle that mankind 
are competent to self-government; therefore, to go 
to a people and compel them, at the point of the 


| bayonet, to coine into our Government, is a total 


| subversion of the very fundamental principles of | ‘* For a conqueror to refuse to pay the debts of the 
| our Government. 


In the next place, we have pretended that we 


are competent to our own Goverment—that man- 
| kind can govern their own passions. 


this say to the world? Why, that the republi- 


cans of America cannot govern their own passions; 
that they have ungovernable desires to take other 
| people’s property; that they have been preying 


upon a weaker neighbor, and are seriously prepar- 
ing to swallow up her very existence as a nation. 


| We do not govern ourselves, our own passions, in 


the view of the world, if we adopt any such pro- 


| ceeding. 


In the next place, however much may have been 
said about destroying the nationality of Mexico, 
we should destroy our own nationality by such an 
act. We shall cease to be the people that we were; 


| we cease to be the Saxon race Americanized—the 


people coming from a proud intelligent ancestry, 
capable of reducing to successful practice a gov- 
ernment within ourselves. We shall take in seven 
or eight millions of people in no way homogene- 
ous, incapable of being reduced to common feel- 
ings, common interests, common desires with 
us. 


Again, we are told we must go on with the war, | 


because we must have ‘‘ indemnity.” 


One single 
word upon that. 


What do the Executive and 


those people who talk about it mean to be under- | 


stood when they talk about ‘‘indemnity ?’’ Do they 


expect we are to attain dollars and cents to put into 
the treasury, to replenish the outlays of millions 


which we have incurred? Now, what is there in 


Mexico from which we can obtain one single dol- 
lar? Can we derive anything from any or all her 
I take it that nobody supposes we could 
take away lands which are now in the hands of | 
individual proprietors. Through the whole of Mex- 
| ico there is notan acre fit for cultivation which is not || 
granted away or hypothecated, and which has not 
1 know that gentlemen 
consider that this people are exceedingly hungry 
I knew 
it did when we fought the Indians for land, and 
When St. Clair was 
| defeated by the Indians, and when our men return- 
ed to bury their dead, they found the Indians had | 
| filled the mouths of all our dead men with earth! | 
Whatever may be the bait held out on this score, 
there can be none obtained; and I verily believe, it |, 
appears very obvious, that a large part of those 
eople who talk of “indemnity” know that there 


lands ? 


been for a hundred years. 
for land. They say it runs in our race, 


drove them across the Ohio. 


is no land from which a dollar can be obtained. 


Therefore this story about getting ‘* indemnity” 
is a delusion, a perfect and groundless delusion, 


however hungry our people may be for land. 


But it is said we must stay and fight it out, be- 
peace. That plea is equally 
Was there not, in the Trist treaty, an offer 
If you would | 
stop this hungry hankering desire for conquest, you 
Mr. COLLAMER replied that what he had || could make peace in thirty days, The only difficulty 
was, then, that this Government insisted on the 
whole of New Mexico as well as California. The 
pretence, therefore, that you have got to go on,and | tionsare 


cause we cannot make 
false. 
made by the Mexicans for peace ? 


What does 


| 


go back, is alla delusion and falsehood. I do not 
charge any man with lying about it, but it is a 
perfectly unfounded assertion. 

The next objection I have to the conquest of 
Mexico is, that I consider, when the people are 
baited on by the desire of conquest and deluded by 
the idea of military glory, we are mortgaging our 
own country for a debt of millions and hundreds 
of millions. A yet undisclosed debt is to be incur- 
red in this war of conquest, and what is to become 
of it? Itisto become a mortgage, a lien on all the 
industry, all the results of industry, all the lands, 
and all the property of this country, for a succes- 
sion of generations to come. 

My next objection is, if the laws of nations are 
not to be utterly overridden and treated as mere 
moonshine, as our Constitution is too often treated— 
ifany respect is to be had to the opinions of mankind, 
and the laws of mankind—if we conquer Mexico, 
we must take all her debt with her. I do not un- 
dertake to say it will ever be paid; I do not under- 
take to say how rife repudiation will ever become; 
but this I know, if the laws of nations are to be 
regarded, every dollar is to be paid. [cannot stop 

to read authorities on this point; but [ refer gentle- 
|} men to Vattel, book 2, section 203; in which, after 
| treating of this subject at some length, he says: 


‘country which he has subdued, would be robbing 

‘the creditor with whom he is not at war.”’ 

Do you not perceive, in all the orders given to 
our commanding officers, they are required careful- 
ly to avoid touching foreign property? Well, who 
owns this debt against Mexico? England, France, 
and other nations besides ours—I do not know 

| how many uncounted millions. Therefore, when 
you conquer the territory, you incur the debt; you 
are to count up your own millions with the millions 
which Mexico owes too. All this would have to 

| be paid if you do not utterly override the laws of 
nations. 

Another reason which is assigned why the army 
should not come home is, that we should incur 

| National disgrace and national dishonor. I do not 
profess to be quite as nice a judge of honor as 
| many men, not being very well versed in the pecu- 
liar principles of what is called the code of honor. 
| I know something about the laws of common hon- 
esty, and I take it that whatever is national honesty 
is consistent with national honor. I once heard 
a man remark, that he never knew a person appeal 
| to his honor but he had used up his honesty. 1 think 
there is considerable foundation for the remark; 
and my idea is, that whatever can be done with 
honesty can be done with honor. 
|| The question then is, Can we honestly come 
home? ‘*Oh! but somebody will say something 
about your running away.” Is it possible that, 
after these repeated successful battles, anybody 
will charge us with running away? Is it necessary 
that, after you have your adversary down, you 
should keep your foot on his neck and strip him, 
and take your pay in his clothes? If thatishonor, 
|| it belongs to some code with which I am not ac- 
_quainted. No, it is national honor and national 
magnanimity tocome home. Wehavedone enough 
and more than enough. 

But it is said it is our “destiny” to go. Why, 
it seems to me, if such a thing is destined to be done, 
| it does not require much aid from us. If I am des- 
_tined to have my neighbor’s horse, am I therefore 
| destined to go and steal him? It seems to me, I 
| would let ‘* destiny’? work, and I should get him 
|| honestly by-and-by. This plea of ‘* manifest des- 
tiny’’ was first avowed in this House in reference 
to the Oregon question by a gentleman from Llinois, 
{[Mr. Baker.] Atthat time it produced general 
laughter; it was matter of general derision through 
the House. Now it is adopted as one of the po- 
| pular issues of party! It was our “ destiny”’ to 

go up to 54° 40’. Well, the President settled the 
geese upon a line some five degrees lower, and 
id not the people acquiesce? 

But it is said, in behalf of the conquest, that 
| thereby we should do good to the people of Mex- 
\ico! A doctrine of this kind was the doctrine of 
| the crusades; it is the very doctrine with which 
_ Cortez disgraced the christianized world when he 
| overrun Mexico before. It is the plea which has 
| been at the foundation of every conquest and cru- 
| sade which has disgraced the world. It will not 
| do for a people to adopt the idea that their institu- 
tter than any body’s else, and undertake 


peculiar in the declarations to which he referred; || you have got so far that you can better go on than |) to force them upon others at the point of the bay- 
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onet; much less does it become the people of the 
United States. 

‘The hour here expired, and Mr. COBB obtained 
the floor, and, on motion, the House adjourned. 











PETITIONS, &c. 
The following petitions were presented and re- 
ferred : 
By Mr. HARALSON : The petition of sundry citizens of 
Heard, Carroll, and Paulding counties, in the State of Geor- 


gia, praying the establishment of certain mail routes therein | 


amed. 
By Mr. KENNON: The petition of G. D. Kinnear and 60 
others, citizens of Belunont county, Ohio, praying a propor- 
tionate reduction of postage ou all newspapers not contaming 
more than five hundred square inches in size. 


By Mr. POLLOCK: ‘The petition of Jane Lynn, of Union 


county, Pennsylvania, widow of arevoluuonary soldier, pray- 
iny for a pension. 

By Mr LUMPKIN: The petition of Willian Faller, pray- 
ing compensation for mail services on the mail route from 
Augusta to Savannah, inthe State of Georgia. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: The petition of Eli Dresbach and 
140 others, chuzens of Seneca county, Ohio, praying Congress 
tw carry inte effect the provisions of the Brownstown treaty 
and of the several acts of Congress relating to the construc- 
ition of a road southerly from Lower Sandusky, Ohio. Also, 


petitions from citizens of Wyandot county, relating to the | 


same subject. Also, petitions from citizens of Sandusky coun- 
ly, relating to the same subject. 

By Mr. THOMPSON, of Indiana: A memorial from the 
trustees of the Wabash and Erie canal, in Indiana, praying 
for the passage of a law to confirm to the State of Indiana 
the selection of lands heretofore made by commissioners ap- 
pointed by the State, under the act of Congress granting to 
the State certain lands to aid in the construction of said canal. 

By Mr. GIDDINGS: The petition of R. P. Harrison and 
13 others, citizens of Kirtland, Ohio, for releasing the free 
States from all support of slavery. Also, the petition of G. W. 
Bt. John and 32 overs, citizens of Morgan, Ohio, for closing 
the war with Mexico by withdrawing the army. Also, re- 
solutions of a meeting at Taneytown, Pennsylvania. Also, 
the petition of Isaac Haynesand 103 others, citizens of Ohio, 
for a reduction of postage. Also, the petition of David Jack 
son and 127 others, citizens of Ohio, that no more supplies 
may be given to carry On the war with Mexico. Also, the 
petition of David Jackson and 127 others, citizens of Ohio, 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. CROWELL: ‘The petition of 8S. M. Prentiss and 
others, citizens of Portage county, Ohio, praying the reduc- 
tion of postage one-half on all papers containing not more 
than five hundred square inches. 

By Mr. T. BUTLER KING: The petition of the Central 
Railroad and Banking Company of Georgia, praying that cer- 
tain bonds given by said company for duties on railroad iron 
may be cancelled. 

By Mr. HAMPTON, of Pennsylvania: The petition of 
citizens of Alleghany county, Pennsylvania, praying for the 
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On motion of Mr. ASHLEY, 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and || 


Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
establishing a post route from Powhatan, in 


in said State. 


On motion of Mr. BREESE, 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- | 


structed to inquire what legislation (if any) is necessary for 
the disposal of the lands lying upon the Illinois river, in the 
State of Illinois, and known as the “Jost lands,” and to 


| report by bill or otherwise. 


On motion of Mr. BREESE, 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed | 
to inform the Senate what quantity of the public lands lying 


in the State of Illinois has been granted for military boun- 
ties since the Ist day of January, 1819; the price at which 
they were held by the United States; when granted; and 
also the quantity relinquished to the United States under 
the operation of the act of 24th of April, 1820. 


The resolutions submitted some days since by 


Mr. Bacesy, relative to the powers of the General | 


Government, were taken up in their order, when 
Mr. BAGBY stated that he had no intention to 
ask the Senate to consider the resolutions at this 
time. He was desirous that the important bill 
now vefore the Senate should be first disposed of. 
He would therefore move that the resolutions be 
informally passed over, until that business be ter- 


minated, when he would call them up for consid- | 


eration. 

The resolutions were then informally passed 
over. 

The following resolution, submitted on Friday, 
the 28th of January, by Mr. Mitver, was taken 
up and adopted: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to inform the Senate whether he has caused to be 
laid and collected any taxes, duties, or imposts, upon goods 
and merchandise belonging to citizens of the United States, 
exported by such citizens trom the United States to Mexico ; 
and, if so, what is the rate of such duties, and what amount 


has been collected; and, also, by what authority of law the 
same have been levied and collected. 


On motion of Mr. RUSK, the Senate proceeded | 
to the consideration of the bill to allow further | 


time for satisfying claims for bounty lands for 
military services in the late war with Great Brit- 


| ain, and for other purposes. 


reduction and equalization of postage on juvenile publica- || 


tions. 





IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, February 1, 1848. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented a petition from 
citizens of the State of New York, praying that 
Rouse’s Point may be made a port of entry; which 
was referred to the Commitice on Commerce. 

Mr. DOWNS presented a petition from citizens 
of the parish of Natchitoches, Louisiana, praying 
the confirmation of their land titles in that State; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 


Lands. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill to repeal a part of the act 
entitled **An act to appropriate the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands, and to grant pre- 
emption rights.”’ The bill having been read a first 
time— 

Mr. DOWNS expressed a wish that the bill 
might now have its second reading. 

Mr. PHELPS expressed his regret that there 
was a disposition to press a bill of such importance 
through the Senate. He desired time to examine 


its provisions, and was therefore reluctantly com- | 


pelled to object to its second reading at this time. 


?, Mr. MANGUM, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, asked that the Committee be dis- 


charged from the further consideration of the me- || 


morial of the New Garden Monthly Meeting of || 


Friends, asking the termination of the war with 
Mexico, the withdrawal of our troops, &c., and 
that it be laid on the table. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
On motion of Mr. BENTON, 


™ Resolved, That the Military Committee, to which has | 


! 


been referred the petition of John Charles Frémont, in rela- 
tion to California claims on the Government of the United 
States, be authorized and directed to take testimony, writ- 
ten and oral, in regard to said claims, and, for that purpose, 
to sumMON Witnesses Now in or near the city of Washing- 
ton, and to administer oaths to said witnesses, and take 


their testimony in writing, and that the committee have | 


eave to employ a clerk. 


| reference to the amendment. 


| that subject, which it did not at all look to or em- | 
brace. ‘That subject would come up for considera- | 
tion, when he should report a bill, of the introduc- | 


Mr. RUSK moved to amend the bill by striking 
out, in the 8th line of the Ist section, the words, “in 
the war of the Revolution or.’’ 


Mr. UNDERWOOD said, that having intro- 


duced the bill, he would make a single remark in 
He did not know 
that there was any revolutionary soldiers whose 
claims for military bounty land were unsettled. In 
drafting the bill, however, he had inserted a pro- 
vision for their benefit in case there should be any 
left. There were some nine hundred soldiers of 
the last war who had claims to bounty lands which 
were still unsatisfied. His friend on the right [Mr. 
Rusk} had information from the proper depart- 
ment on the subject, and it might be that these 
were all the claims which were yet to be adjusted. 
He believed that the amendment had been submit- 
ted in order to remove the apprehensions of some 
friends over the way lest the bill might otherwise 
open the door to the unsatisfied Virginia militar 

land warrants. The bill had nothing to do wit 


tion of which he had given notice. He would 
agin express the hope that the amendment would 
be withdrawn, lest there might be a single revolu- 
tionary soldier left who was entitled to military 
bounty land who could receive it only because his 
claims were manifest by the records of the depart- 


ment, and who would be entitled only to one hun- |. 


dred acres of land if he should successfully estab- 


| lish his claim. 


It seemed to him, therefore, to be 
better to allow the clause in the bill to remain. It 
was inserted in former laws on the subject, and he 
did not see any necessity to strike it out in the bill 
now before the Senate. He added, that he deemed 
it proper to make this explanation without having 


|| any very decided feeling one way pr the other with 


regard to the amendment. 

Mr. RUSK said, that the only object he had in 
view in offering the amendment was to obviate the 
objections raised the other day against the bill, 
that it might open the door to the claims of revo- 


lutionary soldiers. He did not know whether there | 


were any such claims in existence. This was sim- 
ply a renewal‘of the law which expired in July 
last. However, he presumed that there would be 
no difficulty after the explanation of the gentleman 


Lawrence | 
county, Arkansas, via Walcott, to Willis, in Greene county, | 
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| who had reported the bill, and therefore he would 
not press the amendment. 

r. PHELPS had designed to offer the same 
amendment which had been submitted by the 
Senator from Texas, and he hoped that it would 
| not be withdrawn. If there were no revolutionary 

claims, as had been stated, he did not see the 

necessity for retaining the clause in the bill which 
| the amendment proposed to strike out. It was 
_ useless, and therefore, on the very supposition that 

there was no case fo be provided for, the clause 

was clearly unnecessary. But the bill, as he 

understood it, admitted of a construction which 
-| would allow a vast amount of those claims for land 
bounties, hitherto the subject of so much discus. 
sion in both branches of Congress. His objection 
to the bill was, that it admitted of a construction 
which would again open the door for all the Vir. 
ginia claims. "To avoid that construction, which 
it seemed was not contemplated by the gentleman 
who reported it, he would desire to see the amend. 
ment made. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD ae that the bill would 
be amended as was desired; but he assured the 
_ Senator from Vermont that if the bill were suscep. 
_ tible of the construction which he had described, 

former “bills were liable to the same objection, 
| Each renewal of the law had been open to the 
same objection. The Senator was mistaken on 
the subject. The bill as it stood only related to 
the bounties which it proposed to give to the 
officers and soldiers of the revolutionary army, 
upon the continental establishment, and had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the promise of bounties 
made by the Legislature of Virginia. But lest any 
difficulty should arise from the retention of the 
_ clause to which objection was made, he hoped that 
| the amendment would be agreed to, so that the bil! 
might at once pass, and these nine hundred soldiers 
of the late war receive the bounties to which they 
were entitled. : 

The question was then taken on the amend. 
ment, and it was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was then reported to the 
Senate, read a third time, and passed. 


The Senate then proceeded to consider the bill 
supplementary to the act entitled ‘An act to regu- 
late the exercise of the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in certain cases, and for other 
|| purposes,” as amended by the House of Repre- 
| sentatives; when the further consideration was 
| postponed, and the amendments ordered to be 
printed. 

On motion of Mr. WESTCOTT, the prior orders 
were postponed, and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill to provide for additional examining 
| clerks in the Patent Office, and for additional fees 
| in certain cases, as in Committee of the Whole. 

_ Mr. LEWIS moved to strike out the words afier 
the enacting clause, and to insert the printed amend- 
ment which he sent to the chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana. What is the 
amendment? 

Mr. WESTCOTT explained, that the amend- 
ment was simply a substitution of the bill passed 
by the House of Representatives, which was con- 
sidered as more satisfactory than the bill which 
had originated in the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana. 
of the House bill. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill was 
reported to the Senate as amended. The amend- 
ment having been concurred in, the bill was read 
a third time and passed. 

(This bill provides for two additional examiners in the 
Patent Office, at salaries of $2,500, and two additional assist- 


ant examiners, at salaries of $1,500 per annum, and for three 
clerks at $],200 each per annum.] . 


The VICE PRESIDENT said that he thought 
it respectful to the Senate to give notice of his in- 
tention to be absent from the city for some days. 
He made this statement, in order that Senators 
might be prepared to go into an election for & 
President pro tem. at their meeting to-morrow 
morning. 

THE TEN-REGIMENT BILL. ' 
| The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
| to raise, for a limited time, an additional military 
|| force. 

__ Mr. DOUGLAS addressed the Senate at great 
length. [A full report of Mr. D.’s speech will be 
|| found in the Appendix. 

1 On motion of Mr. BELL, 

| ‘The Senate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, February 2, 1848. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. RHETT said that yesterday, unconscious 


of offence to any one, he was absent from his seat, | 
reparing the speech he delivered last week for | 
the press, and therefore had not the opportunity | 


of correcting at the time they were made several 
misconceptions and perversions (unintentional, no 
doubt) of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Goc- 
gin.) His first misstatement—that which in real- 
itv is the cause of his heat and personalities—is as 
follows: 

«“ Was it for that gentleman to say to the Whigs of that 
House that nine out of ten of them were the very men who 
prolonged the war? Mr.G. never had heard such a charge 
prought by either side in a political contest hefore—to brand 
a whole party, and that in time of war, with giving aid and 


comfort to the enemies of their country, and prolonging the 
very war they continually denounced! Who commissioned | 


that gentleman to come here and read to the members of 


this House lectures On political morals and regard for the || 


Constitution ?”? 


Now, (said Mr. R.,) I said nothing whatever 
in my speech about the Whig party “giving aid 
and comfort to the enemies of their country.”’ I 
did not charge them with ‘* prolonging the war.”’ 
What I said was this: that nine-tenths of them 
(and this expression, he admitted, was entirely too 
strong) would be very sorry to hear to-morrow 
that a peace was concluded, and that they were 
very willing that the war should continue until 
the next Presidential election, although they de- 
nounced it. 
this opinion. They looked to the war as the 
grand lever for lifting them to power in the next 
Presidential campaign. He had not expressed 
that opinion lightly; he had said so because he 
believed it. Nor did this imply any charge of a 
want of patriotism on their part. Why might not 
the Whig party 

Here Mr. T. BUTLER KING called Mr. 
Ruertt to order. The gentleman had asked leave 





to make a personal explanation; but, instead of 


doing this, he was going into an elaborate statement 
of reasons In vindication of a former speech, and 
explaining why he had brought certain charges 
on the Whig party. 

The CHAIR replied to Mr. Kine, that it was 
not competent for the Chair to decide what a gen- 
tleman might think necessary to a personal expla- 
nation. The House had unanimously given per- 
mission to the gentleman to explain, and the Chair 
could not interfere. 

Mr. KING thought that if gentlemen, when 
allowed by the courtesy of the House to make 
personal explanations, abused that courtesy by 
going into attacks on political opponents, they 
ought to be stopped. 

Mr. PENDLETON moved that the gentleman 
from South Carolina have leave to proceed. 

Mr. T. B. KING. To proceed in order, not 
out of order. 

The CHAIR ruled that Mr. R. might proceed. 


Mr. RHETT said he had no wish to be out of 
order; he had been explaining that in making cer- 
hig party, he had spoken 
only what he believed; but that he had by no means 
intended to charge on his political opponents any 
rinci- 
ples. And in saying this, it did not follow that he 
put any ‘* brand” on the Whig party. They may 
conscientiously believe that the Mexican war, for 
the next six months, was a far less evil than the 
continued ascendency of the Democratic party. 
Many, too, may be of opinion that the debt which 
the war must create will be of greater benefit to the 
country, from the protection it will afford to our 
! t interest, by the increased duty on 
imports it will require, than the direct evils of the 
war itself. But even had he asserted what the gen- 
tleman charges he did, ‘* that the Whig party was 

Shave been 
e offended at; it would not have been 


tain charges on the 


want of patriotism or fidelity to their own 


manufacturin 


in favor of prolonging the war,” it woul 
nothing to f 
Without justification. 


tion to refuse the supplies, stop the war at once. 
Congress has been in session two months, and they 
have not done this. 
tee of Ways and Means, entirely under their con- 


trol, has reported a loan bill of eighteen millions 
of dollars to this House. If they will not stop the 


And, sir, I assigned my reasons for | 


Here, where the supplies 
must originate, the Whig party have a majority, 
and can, therefore, by declaring their determina- 


More than this, the Commit- 
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| 


| war when they can at any day, but, on the con- 
|, trary, propose the supplies, is it an exceptionable 
| charge that they are willing it should continue or 
| be prolonged ? 


he next error of statement by the gentleman 
from Virginia is as follows: 

That gentleman had been too recently initiated into the | 
secrets of the Cabinet to learn his own lesson; and yet he 
came to talk to members of that House about the powers 
and prerogatives of the President, and based his entire 
speech on the doctrine that the Executive had a right to 
Withhold from the people and the people’s representatives 
all knowledge of the ends and purposes for which he had 
begun, or was still prosecuting, the existing war.” 


This basis of his entire speech, Mr. R. said, he | 


' 


knew of no call upon the Executive to communi- 
cate to this House ‘* the ends and purposes for 
which he had begun, or was still prosecuting, the 
existing war.’’? That point, therefore, had never, 
| to his knowledge, been made in the debate, or in | 
the House. There had been a call upon the Presi- 
|| dent to communicate to this House the instructions 
given by the President to Mr. Slidell in his mis- 
sion to Mexico. To that point he had spoken, 


to withhold the information the House required; 
but even this a“ was by no means the basis of 
his speech. It formed but a part—one only of 


which he controverted. 
The next error is no better than those he had 
already noticed : 


lieved the President guilty of a violation of the Constitution, 
he would vote to impeach him to-morrow.’ Could not the 
gentleman see, even from his own case, that a man might 
attempt the grosest violation of the Constitution of his coun- 
try, and yet not even be arrested? Why had ke not im- 
peached General Jackson? ‘There had been a Democratic 
majority at the time in the House, yet they never voted an 
| impeachment,”’ 


The charge here is that my professions are not 
honest, because, being in Congress, I did notcarry 





out saying anything with respect to General Jack- 
son, who only carried out laws which Congress 
had passed, it is enough to repel the charge of 


member of Congress during any part of General 
Jackson’s administration. 

The gentleman from Virginia further says: 

At the last session, that gentleman had voted with the 





Mexico. * * * When the gentleman from Seuth Caro- 
lina got up here and charged the Whigs with prolonging this 
war, and yet had refused to say the war was begun by Mex- 
ico, what were the inferences to be drawn from this vote? 
Somebody, surely, must have commenced the war ; the gen- 
tleman refused to declare that it was the Mexicans ; then it 
must have been somebody in the United States. It was not 
Congress; who, then, was it ?’? 


Sir, said Mr. R., I refused to vote that Mexico || 
“* begun the war,” as [ have refused here to vote || 
that the President “ begun the war.’’ Both of these || 


positions, I have argued, were erroneous; anda 


large portion of my speech (to which the gentle- | 


man seems 80 carefully to have attended) was de- 
voted to establish the proposition that Congress 


alone, under the Constitution, can begin or declare | 
war, and that by the act of May, 1846, Congress | 


did declare and begin the war. 
Again, the gentleman from Virginia says : 


‘The gentleman had stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
Whigs in declaring that it was not begun by Mexico; and 


yet, in five minutes after giving that vote, had voted the sup- || 
ply bill with the preamble in its front, thereby wees in | 
ow, 


direct and open contradiction of his own speech, 


when a gentleman of this sort charged inconsistency on the || 


Whigs, it would perhaps be as weil he should look first at 
his own.”’ 


sistency, he shared it with the whole 
in the last Congress, with but a very few excep- 
tions. 
atall. Everybody knows that a preamble is no 
part of alaw. He had voted 

preamble; and, when he vote 


did not include the preamble. So far as the law 
was concerned, the preamble was nothing but a 
little blacking on paper. He should always deem 
it his duty to vote for any law he approved of, in 
spite of any preambles. 

The last matter he would notice was not per- 
sona! as regards his argument, but personal as 
regards his conduct. The gentleman had quoted 
from a speech delivered by him (Mr. R.) in the 





had unfortunately never heard of before. He || 


and had contended that the President had a right | 
| many other false positions assumed in the debate | 


“The gentleman had said, ‘So help him God, if he be- | 


them oyt with respect to General Jackson. With- || 


inconsistency, for me to state that I was not a | 


Whigs against the insertion of the preamble in the bill of | 
supplies which declared that this war existed by the act of | 


Mr. R. said that if he had been guilty of incon- || 
hig party | 


But, in truth, there was no inconsistency | 


ainst an incorrect | 
for the law, he | 
voted for all in it that constituted the law, which | 
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} 
South Carolina Convention which repealed the 
ordinance of nullification: 

« Had the gentleman been himself such a devoted friend 
to the Constitution, such an attached admirer and lover of 
this Union? Let any one listen for a moment to the lan- 
guage he had used in the Soath Carolina Convention in 
March, 1833: ‘I cannot palter with conscience or play the 
‘hypocrite ; nor can Carolina, consistently with her honor 

| or truth, dissemble as to her true situation. I boldly de- 
* clare it, (and [believe [ express the feelings of the freemen 
‘ T represent,) under the Government as administered, I have 
‘no ardent altuchment to the Unton or THese Strares.’ 
And yet that was the gentleman who stood up here and de- 
| nounced the whole Whig party as guilty of prolonging this 
war! Whence, Mr. G. would again ask, had that gentleman 
his authority? Did he get it from his own consistency, pru- 
dence, loyalty to the Constitution, and love to this Union? 
Hear him again: ‘No; for here is the bill of blood by 
‘which the little of the Constitution that was left is seat- 
‘tered to the winds; and the sword and the purse of the 
‘Confederacy are placed in the hands uf an insolent and 
‘brutal dictator.’ ”’ 


The gentleman seemed to regard this as a great 


|| Outrage against the Constitution and the Union, so 
|, much so as to render any man who had been guilty 


of it for ever after incapable of speaking about 
either the Constitution or the Union. Sir, said Mr. 
R., we, in South Carolina, as consicentiously be- 
lieved, in that day, that we were upholding the 
Constitution of the United States as those opposed 
to us. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, here called 
Mr. R. to order, and objected to his proceeding. 
\ This was not a edeneial explanation; it was the 
|, commencement of a discussion on the subject of 
| nullification. 

The CHAIR said that the gentleman was speak- 

ing under the unanimous permission of the House. 
| There was no question before the House, and 
therefore the remarks of the gentleman could not 
be objected to as irrelevant. The gentleman from 
South Carolina had received unlimited permission 
| to say whatever he might deem necessary to a per- 
| sonal explanation, with this only restriction, that 
of avoiding personalities in debate. It seemed, 
therefore, to the Chair, that as the gentleman was 
| invading no rule of the House, (all rules being sus- 
| pended,) it had no power to interpose to arrest the 
gentleman’s course of remark. He ruled the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina to be in order. 

Mr. ROCKWELL took an appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER required Mr. Rockwett to 
reduce his appeal to writing; which he was pro- 
ceeding to do, when— 

Mr. RHETT said, that if he had been right be- 
fore, he certainly must be right now; for he had 
just got to the real point, and he submitted whether 
in such a state of things an appeal could lie? 

Mr. BURT said, he trusted the gentleman would 
| save the House the question by consenting to with- 
] draw the appeal. 

Mr. ROCKWELL said, he had no objection to 
do so if the gentleman would confine himself, in 
his further remarks, to what was strictly personal. 
He thereupon withdrew the appeal. 

Mr. RHETT then resumed. I was observing, 
that so far from being violators of the Constitution, 
| on the contrary, after the proclamation of Presi- 
| dent Jackson, we considered ourselves as alone 
| 


carrying the ark of the Constitution. And I do 
not doubt, if the gentleman from Virginia had been 
|| in a similar situation, he would have used lan- 
| guage at least as strong as that which he correctly 
] says I used towards the Union. As he has spoken 
| of the “immortal resolutions of 1798,’’ [ must pre- 
|| sume he would have been with the Republicans of 
|| Virginia in the eventful struggle by that great State 
|, against the alien and sedition laws. 

|| Mr. GOGGIN here interposed to explain, and 
| said, that he was not correctly represented in this 
part of the report of his remarks. He had not 
spoken of the resolutions of 1798, but of the great 
|| Whig party of 1848. 

Mr. RH . Well, sir, it will be no shame 
|| to him to suppose that he would have been with 
his native State in her resistance to that first great 
aggression on the Constitution and the rights of 
the States. 

| Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, here interposed. It 
|, was important, he said, that the House should de- 
| cide what were and what were not the rights of 
| members of the House when allowed to make per- 
_ sonal explanations here. He would therefore raise 
lla point of order as to the gentleman’s further pro- 
| ceeding, and would reduce it to writing. 

|| He did so, and his point of order was read at 
| the Clerk’s table. It was, in substance, that the 
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gentleman from South Carolina, having been al- 
lowed by the unanimous permission of the House 
to make a personal explanation, had no right to 
extend his remarks beyond what was strictly per- 
sonal to himself, and to go into an answer to the 


speech of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. | 


Goce. | 

The CHAIR said that this was an abstract 
point of order, and, if it even should be decided in 
the affirmative, would still leave the question 
whether the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruerr] was departing from what was personal, 
and going into a reply to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, ‘This question the Chair did not feel itself 
authorized to decide. 

Mr. SMITH. Has the gentleman from South 
Carolina a right, then, to make a speech of an 
bour in reply to the gentleman from Virginia, un- 
der the pretext of making a personal explanation? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair has made no such 
decision. 


Mr. SMITH then said he would modify his 


question of order, 

The CHAIR remarked, that permissions to 
make personal explanations always had_ been 
abused. (Ile did not say that they had or had 
not in the present case.) The only remedy for 
the evil would be for the House to make some 
specific rule for thatend. ‘There being none such 
at present, the Chair ruled the gentleman from 
South Carolina to be in order. 

Mr. SMITH modified his point of order so as 
to declare that the gentleman trom South Carolina 
abused the courtesy of the House by explaining 
and defending positions taken by him in a former 
speech made in the House; and he took an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. 

articular remarks as being out of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS moved to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

Mr. SMITH demanded tellers, which were or- 
dered. ° 


Mr. GENTRY inquired of the Chair whether, | 
if the appeal should not be laid upon the table, it 


would be debatable ? 

‘The CHAIR doubted if it would be. 

The question being taken, the appeal was laid 
upon the table: Ayes 97, noes 36. 


Mr. RHETT resumed. What he had been say- || 


ing when called to order was personal to himself. 
He had been observing that the gentleman from 


Virginia, if put in like circumstances, would, he || 
doubted not, have used the same or even stronger 


language than that to which he objected. 


Suppose, after Virginia had passed these laws, || 


the Government of the United States had sent 
frigates and sloops-of-war up the James river to 
Richmond, and had nana on the outskirts of 
that city a portion of our army, under the com- 
mand of the general-in-chief, with the avowed pur- 
pose of reducing Virginia to submission by force 
of arms, would the gentleman from Virginia have 
been very much enamored with “ the Government 
as administered ?’? and would he have then been 
willing to make the profession of being * ardently 
attached to the Union of these States ?’’ I do notask 


him as a Democrat, who solemnly believed these | 


laws to be enforced to be unconstitutional; but I ask 
him, as a Virginian, could he have suppressed feel- 
ings of indignation and alienation [would he, if he 
could, have suppressed them ?] against a Govern- 
ment and Union which had thus added threats and 
insults to its oppression? Sir, such was our posi- 
tion in South Carolina when your ships-of-war 
were in the harbor of Charleston, and a portion of 
your army on Sullivan’s Island. But although the 
gentleman would have said as I did, that “ under 
the Government, as administered, | have no ardent 
attachment to the union of these States,’’ I doubt 
whether he—I doubt whether any Republican in 


Virginia in 1798—would, under such circumstan- | 


ces, have said what I added in this speech, over- 
looked entirely by the gentleman from Virginia in 
his quotations from it. Certainly the gentleman 
would not have said more if he desired to have his 
»rofessions believed; and I think it would have 
eee far more graceful if he had not compelled me 
to produce it as a sequence to his quotation, 

i will send it to the Clerk’s table to be read. 

Mr. BOTTS. I object. 

Mr. RHETT. Then I will read it myself. He 
then read the following: 


** Bat, Mr. President, let we not be misunderstood. When 


The gentleman specifies no 
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I speak of the Union, I speak of it as it now is, notas it once 
was. I speak of the Union with its abuses, not as it ought 
| to be, without them. I speak of the Union without the Con- 
stitution—destroying the Constitution and the great princi 
ples of liberty it was intended by our fathers to perpetuate 
and secure. For the Constitution of the United States, and 
the Union it was intended to create, I will yield to no one in 
my devotion and atluchment. It has been for such a Union 
that we have struggled for years, and the hope of reforming 
it from what itis alone has rendered our situation tolerable 


| under its oppressions.”’ 


Mr. COLLAMER asked leave to make a per- 
sonal explanation. 
{Many voices objected. 


Mr. COBB obtained the floor, and was about to | 


proceed in addressing the Chair. 

Mr. COLLAMER earnestly pressed for liberty 
to make a very brief explanation. 

[Objections and some confusion. ] 

Mr. COLLAMER. Ido not wish to explain 
what I said, but only to correct an error. [We 
have since learned from Mr. C. that the error he 
wished to correct in the report of his speech was, 
that he was reported to refer to certain remarks 
made in the Senate by the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Committee, (Mr. Cass,) instead of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, Mr. 
SEVIER. | 

Objection being made to Mr. CoLLaMer’s pro- 
ceeding— 

Mr. COBB was again commencing; when 

Mr. VINTON asked to say a word from the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 


This, too, was objected to, and a good deal of 


confusion arose. The House at length agreed to 
hear Mr. VINTON, who said that he had given 
notice, on Saturday last, that he would on this 
day call up the loan bill. It was important that 
that bill should be acted on; but, as there existed 


great impatience in the House to close the debate | 


on the pending resolutions, he should at present 
content himself with expressing the hope that the 
debate would be closed this day. If, however, it 
should not be closed, he here gave notice that at 
one o’clock to-morrow he should move the pre- 
vious question. 
Mr. GOGGIN wished to make a very brief ex- 
meeps but the House would not hear of it; 
an¢ 


|| The SPEAKER announced that the question | 


first in order to-day was the concurrence by the 
House in the resolutions reported yesterday by 
the Committee of the Whole, referring the Presi- 
dent’s message to appropriate committees; which 
question was pending ba the House adjourned 
yesterday. 

Mr. COBB expressed his willingness to yield to 
gentlemen for personal explanations, but the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Root] having objected to 
any being made, it would be of no avail, and he 
would therefore proceed with his remarks. And 
he would, in the outset, say to the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Vinron,] who had just intimated his 
desire that this debate should be brought to a close, 
that they upon his side of the House were dispos- 
ed to close the debate, and supposed it would have 


been closed when the resolutions were reported || 


from the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
Union. But immediately on their being reported, 
the gentleman from Vermont {Mr. CoLtamer] ob- 
tained the floor, and re-opened the discussion. 
Any time they thought proper to close it and take 
the question, he thought he might safely say, that 
they on his side of the House would unite with 
them in bringing this protracted debate to a close. 


Mr. BRODHEAD appealed to Mr. Coss to | 
yield the floor, to allow him to move an amend- | 
ment to the resolutions, being, as was understood, | 
the substitute moved by him in Committee of the 


Whole on the state of the Union. 
Mr. COBB signified his willingness to yield, if 
he did not thereby lose his right to the floor. But 
The SPEAKER, on the point being raised by 
Mr. TOOMBS, decided that he could not yield for 


_ this purpose and retain his right to the floor. 


Mr. COBB therefore declined to yield, and 
moved an amendment to the &th resolution, to add 
after the word ‘personal’? the words ‘and 
other,’’ so as to include ‘* other’’ than ** personal”’ 
property in that upon which it is proposed to levy 
the tax. 

Mr. COBB then proceeded to address the com- 
mittee. It has been solemnly asserted (said he) 


during the present session of Congress, and entered || 


in the form of a solemn vote by the party in the 


|. majority upon this floor upon the records of this 


Feb. 2, 


|| House, that the war in which we are now engaced 

| with Mexico was ‘‘ unnecessarily and unconstity. 
tionally begun by the President of the United 
| States.”” TI take it that gentlemen, in voting this 
| declaration, intend to convey fully the idea which 
|| the language employed by them imports—that the 
| war is an unnecessary one, that it could easily 
| have been avoided by the exercise of proper wis. 
dom, discretion, and foresight on the part of the 
President, if he had been actuated by proper 
| motives in the various measures which he jas 
|| taken in reference to it—in order to sustain the 
charge that the war was. thus unnecessarily ajd 
| unconstitutionally begun by the President, and jy 
| seeking to make him responsible before the country 
for all the blood which has been spilt and all the 
| treasure which has been expended in the prosecu- 
| tion of this war. The effort is made to put the 
responsibility of the war upon the order given by 
the President of the United States for the removal 
of our army from Corpus Christi to the Rio 
Grande. That, sir, is the head and front of the 
offending of the President of the United States, on 
account of which he is charged with having brought 
such a calamity and disgrace upon his country as 
necessarily result from having the country in- 
volved in war with a foreign nation. 

It may not be amiss, when we are examining as 
| to the necessity of this war, as to the original 
1 causes which brought it about, and seeking to find 
the individual upon whom the responsibility is 
|| justly chargeable, to inquire what was the state of 
| feeling and what were the opinions which were 
entertained, not only on the part of gentlemen on 
| this side, but on the other side, of the House, (for 
we were not alone the advocates and supporters 
of annexation,) during the progress of annexation. 
It may be of some service to us to know, at the 
time when these resolutions proposing the annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States were under 
consideration by the Congress of the United States, 
|| what were the objections which were then urged 
by the opponents of that measure to the introduc- 
tion of the Republic of Texas into the Union as 
one of our free and sovereign States. 1 need not 
‘| remind gentlemen who were here during that dis- 
cussion; I need not remind those who are familiar 
with the views taken of this question by the public 
men of the country belonging to the opposite party, 
and the public press, which express, or are sup- 
posed to express, their sentiments, what were their 
feelings, views, and opinions in reference to the 
result which would come upon the country if an- 
nexation was carried outas proposed by the friends’ 
of that measure. But it seems really that the 
memory of these gentlemen requires to be refreshed 
upon this subject. They have forgotten that at 
the time the measure was pending before Con- 
gress, and before the country, we, who were the 
friends of the measure, were met by them with 
the declaration, which then sounded all over the 
country as a great objection to annexation, that, 
in the event that annexation was carried out, war 
with Mexico would be the necessary result. We 
were told at that time, if you carry out this work 
of perfidy and iniquity towards the Republic of 
Mexico, you will necessarily give to that Republic 
cause of offence, such as will inevitably involve 
you in a state of war. These things should not 
pass away from the memory of gentlemen. ‘They 
ought to recollect that at that time they held up 
before us the black picture of war between the 
United States and Mexico, and upon the con- 
sciences of those who supported that measure 
they endeavored to throw all the blood and all the 
waste of treasure which would result if the annex- 
ation was perfected. 

Sir, if this was true, if the position then assumed 
|| by gentlemen was well founded, if they were hon- 
‘| est and sincere in the declaration that they then 
|| Sent forth to the country, I ask how it is now that 
|| all this responsibility which then rested upon the 
| friends of the measure in advocating, supporting, 
|| voting for the resolutions of annexation, is to be 
| wiped out and forgotten, ind the whole of it to be 
'| brought up and charged upon the conscience of 
| the President of the United States, for having, a3 
they now declare, involved us in ¢, war which was 
_ “unnecessary,’’ and which could have been avoid- 
ed if proper prudence, discretion, and foresight had 
| been exercised by him? Not only did gentlemen 

then declare that war would be the result of an- 
| nexation, but they went one step further, and 
\\ declared that the annexation of Texas was 1s0 
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18 
facto war. Sir, I desire to call the attention of the 
‘House and the country to the declarations that 
were then put forth before the country by the op- 
‘opents of annexation, and to compare them with 
the declaration which they had now so solemnly, 
under the obligations of their official oaths, put 
upon the records of Congress, charging the Presi- 
dent of the United States with having involved the 
country in an unnecessary and unconstitutional 
war. ‘They then not only declared that annexa- 
tion would result in war, but that the annexation 
of Texas per se was war. Now, if the annexation 
of Texas, by the act itself, was war, and war was 
thus commenced between the Republic of Mexico 
and the United States, I desire to know how it is 
that this same war was begun by the President of 
the United States? But to show what were the 
declarations of these gentlemen at this time, I will 
read a single paragraph from a speech—and it was 
the first speech delivered in the Houre of Repre- 
sentatives on the resolutions for the annexation of 
Texas—delivered on January 4, 1845, by the hon- | 
orable gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. J. R. | 
[NGERROLL :] 
« A question had sometimes been made whether annexa- | 
tion with Texas would lead to war with Mexico. Mr. I. did |} 
not consider that to be a true statement of the case. An- || 
nexation With Texas was of itself, and of necessity, war || 
with Mexico. How could it be otherwise? A war existed || 
between these two countries. Whether civil or foreign in | 
its nature, whether fiercely or sluggishly carried on, was not || 
the point. * * *™ Tf Texas should become a part of the || 
Tnited States, that part Kept alive the war in which it was || 


engaged, and every part of the United States adopted and 
assuined it.” 





f 


| 

It is due (Mr. C. said) to the honorable gen- || 
tleman from Pennsylvania, who I see is not in 
his seat, to state, that in the examination of | 
the vote upon the amendment of the gentleman || 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Asumun,] declaring the || 
war to have been unnecessarily and unconstitution- 
ally begun by the President of the United States, 
I do not find that he voted in the affirmative; and | 
I have not read this extract for the purpose of in- 
volving him in personal inconsistency, but as an || 
exposition of the ground taken by the gentlemen | 
of the opposite party pending the question of an- | 
nexation, as a sentiment which was responded to || 
by a very large proportion of the people of this | 
country who agree with, and belong to, the same || 
political party with the gentleman. | 

I desire, however, to call your attention to an | 
extract of a speech made by the gentleman from | 


Vermont, [Mr. Cottamer,] in which that gentle- | 
man reiterated, and with equal force, the sentiments || 
expressed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania; 
and I do find that the gentleman from Vermont is || 
one of the number who have now declared upon || 
tlie records of this Congress that this war was un- || 
necessarily and unconstitutionally begun by the || 
President of the United States. The gentleman |, 
from Vermont said, in a speech delivered in this | 
House on the 23d January, 1845: 1 
“ My next objection is, that it isa war with Mexico. It}, 
is not, as has been insisted, only a matter for which Mexico || 
may declare war, but will not. Mexico claims Texas asa || 
revolted province, and is now at war with her toreduce her. || 
This Mexico has the undoubted right to do, if she ean, Of || 
this right none can deprive her, without her consent. This || 
is an existing war; and, let who would participate, Mexico | 
may prosecute it without any new declaration of war.’ 
Such was the declaration of the gentleman from || 
Vermont at the time that the joint resolutions for | 
the annexation of Texas were pending before Con- | 
gress. He declared that the moment the resolu- 
tions were passed, and became the law of the land, 
war existed between Mexico and the United States. 
If so, | want to know at what time that war ceased, | 
and at what time the present war was begun by the | 
President of the United States, as gentlemen affirm || 
it was, | 
_ Here is the plain, positive, unequivocal declara- | 
tion that annewation is war; and yet we are now || 
solemnly told, and gentlemen have entered upon | 
the records of Congress their declaration, that the || 
war exists, or was begun by the President of the«|| 
United States. I would like to be informed whether || 
there has been any cessation in the war alluded to || 
by the gentleman from Vermont, as having been | 
begun by annexation; and, if so, where was the | 
commencement of the war which gentlemen now | 
declare to have been unnecessarily and unconstitu- || 
tionally begun by the President of the United || 
States? It is with the gentleman and his party to | 
reconcile these conflicting statements. 


Mr. VINTON interposed, wishing to ask the 1 











| ident did so state. 


_ the President? 


| ward position before the count 


: : 
_C. yielding) inquired if the friends of annexation, 
at the time of annexation, admitted it was war? 

Mr. COBB. No, sir. They did not admit it; 
nor do the friends of annexation involve them- 
selves in any inconsistency by assuming one posi- 
tion at that time and another now. We stand on 
the same ground now which we then occupied. 
We declared then that annexation wag no just 
cause of offence to Mexico; that it ought not right- 
fully to involve this country in any war. Sir, a 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, {[Mr. 
Wessrter, | since the declaration of war, has de- 
clared the same thing, which we did previous to 


| that event. 


Mr. COLLAMER (Mr. Coss yielding) inquired 
whether, after the annexation of Texas, the Pres- 
dent, in his next annual massage, did not state 
that we were in a state of peace? 

Mr. COBB. Yes, beyond all question, the Pres- 
But how does that relieve the 
gentleman from the inconsistency of his position? 
Are you bound by whatever the President says? 

Mr. COLLAMER (Mr. Coss again yielding) 


stated that he had then said that he thoughtannexa- 


| tion was war; but as Congress must receive infor- 


mation from the President as to the state of the coun- 
try, especially of its foreign relations, and as the 
President, after annexation had been consummated, 


| said we were in a state of peace, if this information 
| was correct, the war must have begun from some 


other cause. 
Mr. COBB. Do I understand the gentleman 
from Vermont to say, then, that the President satis- 
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fied him that he [Mr. Cotamer] was originally | 


wrong? [A laugh.] Dol understand the gentle- 


man from Vermont no longer to believe that an- | 


nexation was war? 


Mr. COLLAMER. It was an act of war by the | 


| law of nations; but the President did not treat it 
so, and therefore I took him on his own ground. 


Mr. COBB, (resuming.) If the gentleman takes 


the President by the ground he assumes, he must | 


allow that his mind has been convinced of his for- 
mer error by the agency of the President. 
gentleman cannot say at one time before Congress 


that such and such are his opinions, and after- || 
wards, when he asserts contradictory opinions, | 
round, that although he | 
believes he was at first right, yet he is told by the | 


say he does so on the 
President of the United States that he was wrong. 


ing thus to place themselves in the attitude before 


| 


|| Are the gentlemen on that side of the House will- || 


the country of pinning their faith to the sleeve of | 


selves in so glaring an inconsistency by the attempt 


Or is It an attempt to justify them- | 


|| to throw the burden of it off of their own shoulders | 


The | 


tlemen against annexation has been hushed? 
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peal to the candor of gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the House to say with what propriety, with what 
justice do you call down the indignation of this 
country upon the head of the President of the Uni- 
ted States for a war which some of you say was 
the necessary consequence of annexation, and 
which others of you say was identical with the 
act of annexation? I ask you to wipe out this 
record; blotit out; let it not go down to posterity 
side by side with the contradictory statement made 
by you on a former occasion. 

But I wish to inquire for a moment what are the 
reasons and motives which govern gentlemen on 
the other side of the House in thus changing their 
position on this question. Why are you not now 
disposed to hold the consciences of the men who 
originally brought about thé annexation of Texas— 
who advocated by their votes, sustained and passed 
through both Houses of Congress, this measure— 
and who thus, as you then said, brought about 
this war,—responsible for the waste of blood and 
treasure which has been occasioned by it? I con- 
fess, in looking over the whole subject, and en- 
deavoring to satisfy my mind whether or not any 
good reason exists for this change, | have been 
unable to discover any. I can find but one reason, 
which I am compelled to believe has been the con- 
trolling one in bringing about this change of posi- 
tion on your part; and it is this: so long as you 
continued to charge that annexation Savoleed us 
in war—that annexation was ipso facto war—so 
long was the present President of the United States 
irresponsible. No point could be made upon Mr. 
Polk, no attack could be pushed against this Ad- 
ministration in consequence of this war, unless 
some means were resorted to to place the origin of 
it on other grounds than the act of annexation, 
which existed prior to Mr. Polk’s coming into 
power. I see no other reason for this glaring in- 
consistency, unless it be the attempt to relieve gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side of the House, who 
participated in bringing about annexation, from 
their tes proportion of the responsibility, if re- 
sponsibility they will have it, of involving the 
country in war. What other motive could actuate 
gentlemen? Why is it that the eloquence of gen- 


I 





confess myself unable to find any other motives. 
I desire to call attention for a moment, among 
the facts connected, as is alleged by gentlemen, 
with the commencement of this war, to the order 
of the President of the United States through the 
Secretary of War, for the march of our army from 
Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. I desire to 


| place before the country, and before my immediate 


and on to the President of the United States? Were || 


gentlemen to come here under the solemnities which || had failed to do it, would have rendered him justly 


| reprehensible before Congress and the country for 


were thrown upon the official acts of members of 


this House, and put upon record the solemn dec- | 
| laration of a fact, and afterwards say to the coun- | 


try, | did it not because I believed it, but because 
the President took that position? That was the 


| sum and substance of the explanation of the gen- 


tleman from Vermont; an 
whether a better one can be given by any of the 
gentlemen who are involved with him in this awk- 

ry. I apprehend 
that these things may have cae away t 
memory of the honorable 
mont, and I recommend to him to bestow rather 
more reflection upon them before he undertakes to 
reconcile these contradictory statements of opin- 
ions. 

I have the speeches before me assuming the same 
position, of other gentlemen, some of whom are 
now members of this House, and who, like the 
gentleman from Vermont, have now voted that the 
war was unnecessarily and unconstitutionally be- 

un by the President. I will not trouble -the 
Fania by reading further; my ont is simply to 


present the fact to the attention of the House and 


the country, that the Whig party, in reference to | 


the annexation of Texas and the war, now occupy 
a position wholly irreconcilable with the one 
taken by them at the time the resolutions for the 
annexation of Texas were pending before Con- 
gress. ‘There were three classes of opinions ex- 
pressed by gentlemen who were opposed to annex- 
ation : one class contended that annexation would 


be cause of war; another that it would necessarily || 


rom the || 
entleman from Ver- | 


| 


involve the country in war; and the third took the | 


strong position assumed by my friend from Ver- 


gentleman from Georgia one question, and (Mr. |} mont, that annexation was war per se. Now, I ap- 


\ 


| law, the minister of 


constituents, facts which not only justify the Pres- 
ident in the issuing of that order, but which, if he 


a failure to do his duty. If be had failed to give 
that order, if he had failed to make the necessary 
preparations for the defence of the territory of the 


| State of Texas, as claimed by that State, gentlemen 


|| who now charge the responsibility of this war 
I seriously doubt | 


upon him would have been eloquent in their de- 
nunciations of the imbecility and want of energy 
on the part of the Executive. Whatare the facts? 
Annexation had taken place when the present 
President came into power; the Mexican minister 
had notified this Government previous to annexa- 
tion what would be the opinion of his Government 


| if annexation were carried out, that it would be 


just cause of war. Immediately afier the joint res- 
olutions of annexation had received the sanction of 
the different departments of this Government ne- 
cessary to give validity to them, and had become a 
exico enters his solemn pro- 
test against the act, demands his passports, and by 


| order of his Government destroys the existing dip- 


lomatic relations between the two Governments, 
and returns to his own country. Now, on the re- 


| turn of their minister from this Government to 


Mexico, what is the feelin 


existing on the part of 
the Mexican Government 


I ask gentlemen to re- 


; 


 flect for a single moment. They were determined 
| at that time, and had so declare 


before the world, 
one the reconquest of Texas; they were making 
all their arrangements and preparations for war. 


| War was the only alternative, as determined by 


the Republic of Mexico long prior to the issuing of 
the order of the President of the United States for 
the advance of our troops from Corpus Christi. I 
wish to call attention to the orders issued from the 
War Department of Mexico, under date of July 
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12, 1845, wherein the officers in command through- 
out the different States of that Republic were called 
upon to recruit and raise the necessary troops for 


the defence of the territory, including the whole of 
Texas. 
“ Orrice or War anp Marine, , 
* Section of Operations. 

“ The United States have consummated the perfidy against 
Mexico by sanctioning the decree which declares the an- 
nexation of the departinent of Texas to that Republic. The 
injustice of that usurpation is apparent, and Mexico cannot 
tolerate such a grave injury without making an effort to 
prove to the United States the possibility of her ability to 
cause her rights to be respected. With this object, the Su- 
preme Government has resolved upon a declaration of war 
against that Power, secing that our forbearance, instead of 
being received as a proof of our friendly disposition, has 
been interpreted into an acknowledged impossibility on our 
part to carry on a success!) war. 

* Such an error, on the pir of the United States, will be 
advantageous to Mexico, because, suddenly abandoning its 
pacific attitude, it will to-morrow communicate to Congress 
the declaration of war, and excite the patriotism of its citi 
zens to sustain the dignity of the nation and the integrity of 
its territory, now treacherously attacked, in utter disregard 
of all guarantees recognized in this enlightened age. 

* You will readily appreciate the importance of this eub- 
ject, and the necessity of preparing the troops under your 
command to march towards any point which may require 
protection against these most unjust aggressions. 1 am 


directed by the Provisional President to enjoin you, as gen- | 


eral-in-chief of your division, and as a citizen of this Re- 
public, to hold yourself in readiness to repel those who seek 
the ruin of Mexico. The Government is occupied in cover- 


ing the deficient points on the frontiers, and in collecting | 


the necessary means, so that nothing may be wanting to 
those whose glory it will be to defend the sacred rights of 
their country. 
**T have the honor to communicate for your intelligence, 
and to direct your conduct. 
* God and liberty! 
“ Mexico, Ju 'y 12, 1445.” 


GARCIA CONDE. 


This was July 12, 1845. I could follow it up 
by reading other similar orders, down to the 12th 
of August of the same year, when we have orders 
from General Arista to the troops in his command, 
in which he says to them that ‘the time to fight is 
come,’’ and that “the supreme Executive”’ ‘had 
demanded a declaration of war from Congress against 
that unjust nation,’’ (the United States.) 

When did all this occur? It occurred prior to 
the issuing of this order by the President of the 
United States, which gentlemen undertake to as- 
sign as the cause of the war—twelve months prior 
to the removal of our troops from Corpus Christi. 

Immediately before the annexation of Texas— 
before the passage through Congress of the joint 
resolutions for that purpose, and not only so, but 
at the very time when this state of things existed 
in Mexico—a revolution was gotten up in that 
Republic, for the express purpose of destroying 
the administration of Herrera, because Herrera 
manifested a willingness to treat with our Gov- 
ernment. Hlerrera’s administration had, through 
Mr. Black, given intimation to this Government, 


that our minister or commissioner, as you please, | 


would be received by the Republic of Mexico. 
Well, at this very time, in the department of San 
Louis Potosi, where this revolution against Her- 
reravs government was gotten up,a manifesto was 
adopted by the army of reserve, declaring that the 
government of Herrera ought to be overthrown; 
for what reason? Because it had permitted a min- 
ister from the United States to put his foot on 
Mexican soil. But here is an extract from the 
manifesto; it justified the movement against Her- 
rera’s administration on the ground that it— 
“Had repeatedly thwarted the purpose of the army to 
move upon Texas, and at the same time allowed the army 
to be vilified for its inaction by official journals; that it had 
ndinitted a commissioner, [meaning Mr. Slidell,] with whom 
it was endeavoring to arrange for the loss of the integrity of 
the Republic: that it had reduced the country almost to a 
state of anarchy, in the midst of which it existed, without 
revenue, without power, and alinost without will; that these 
evils demanded au immediate remedy, and that the Adminis- 
tration confessed its total incompetency and powerlessness ; 
that it had lost all respectability, so necessary to a Govern- 
ment, and had allowed a plenipotentiary of the United States 
to vet foot in the country, and reside in the capital, with a 
view to bargain for the independence and nationality of the 
country, for which have been made so many sacrifices.”’ 


That was the ground on which the administra- 
tion of Herrera was sought to be overthrown at 
that time. 
nished by the Republic of Mexico herself, to show 
where was the origin of the war, how it was com- 
menced, and by whom. It may, perhaps, be 
recollected, that when, on a former occasion, I allu- 
ded to this fact of the government of Herrera 
being overthrown, in consequence of its pacific 
disposition towards the United States, a question 
was raised as to the correctness of that position. 
I now refer gentlemen to the manifesto which I 
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have just read, which they must consider conclu- | the territory of the United States to 


sive on the point, that those who were the prime 
movers in getting up this insurrection against the 
administration of Herrera, did it on the ground 
that it was pacifically disposed towards the United 
States. 

But I have still stronger authority for this asser- 
tion, in the correspondence which took place very 
recently at the city of Mexico, between Mr. Trist, 
the commissioner on the part of the United States, 
and the authorities of the Republic of Mexico, in 
which it appears, from the letter of Herrera him- 
self, when appointed a commissioner on the part 
of Mexico to treat with the commissioner on the 
part of the United States, that he refused to accept 
his appointment on the ground that his Govern- 
ment had been overthrown because it had attempted 
tv settle this very difliculty by peaceful negotia- 
tions. When this refusal was returned to the 
authorities of Mexico, they did not question the 
fact on which it was based, but, by way of con- 
firmation of my position on this question, said, 
why Herrera should be one of these commission- 
ers for this very reason. I think, then, that | am 
fully sustained in the position that the government 
of Herrera was overthrown, because it manifested 
pacific dispositions towards the Government of the 
United States, and the government of Paredes was 
established in its place. 


The state of things which brought about this , 
result was going on there; manifestoes and pro- | 


nunciamentos were being sued; the world was 
noufied of the intention of Mexico to go to war 
for ‘l'exas; nevertheless the President of the United 
States, in his effort to bring about a peaceable set- 
tlement of the difficulties, appoints Mr. Slidell min- 
ister to the Republic of Mexico, and Mr, Slidell 
goes: for what purpose? Gentlemen say that the 
President had no purpose save involving the coun- 


| try in war. Why did he send this minister there? 


lt 1s apparent from the correspondence at the time 
that the government of Herrera was disposed to 
receive him when he was first sent; but in conse- 


| quence of the effort which was then going on, and 


tam now appealing to witnesses fur- | 


which resulted three or four days after in his 
overthrow, the government of Herrera positively 
declined to receive our minister. When that in- 
formation was received by the President of the 
United States, this order for the advance of our 
army was issued. Now, | ask if, upon a review 
of these facts—if, looking at the repeated declara- 
tions of Mexico, that the annexation of Texas to 
the United States would be just cause of war—if, 
looking at the preparations which had been made 
by the Republic of Mexico for the purpose of car- 
rying on the war—at the refusal of that Govern- 
ment even to receive our minister, and the refusal 
based on a mere pretext, as | have high authority 


| (which gentlemen on the opposite side of the 


House will admit) for saying,—when all this had 
been done, 1 ask if it was not the duty of the 
President of the United States to put the army of 
this Government in such a position as to protect 
the State of Texas within such limits as Texas 
claimed? 

Why, if there had been a doubt as to the proper 
western boundary of Texas, this would have in- 
fluenced our Government whilst negotiations were 
pending ; but as soon as they had failed, when 
there was no reasonable prospect that they would 
be resumed, I appeal to the candor of every one 
whether it was not the duty of the President of the 
United States to pursue such a policy as to give 
protection to the State of ‘Texas, such as Texas 
claimed it to be; in other words, if the matter in 
dispute was to be settled by arms, if Mexico still 
persisted in her determination to wage war upon 
the United States for the reconquest of Texas, 
their ** revolted province,’’ as they termed it, was 
it not the duty of the United States to be in such a 


position by her army as that she could protect the | that the troops be removed to some 
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t | to be invaded by 
| the troops of Mexico, then I will be prepared tp 
_ attach some weight to their denunciations against 
| the President of the United States for his removal 
| of our forces from Corpus Christi to the Rio 
| Grande. But no gentleman will take such a posi. 
tion, I am satisfied. 
| Sir, there were other things that transpired im. 
| mediately after the failure of these negotiations 
and the issuing of this order, which, instead of 
casting any reproach on the President of the United 
States, only evidenced his foresight and his wis. 
dom in the conduct of the existing difficulties be. 
tween the two countries. I allude to the fact of 
the orders issued on the 6th and 17th of April b 
Paredes, instructing the Mexican army upon the 
Rio Grande, to cross the Rio Grande and take the 
iniliative of the war, which they had declared al- 
ready to exist, or which they had declared should 
exist on account of the annexation of Texas—an 
act, they said, ofinjustice to the Republic of Mexico, 
_ They instructed their army to take the initiative, 
Now, if they had known of the order and removal 
of our troops from the Nueces to the Rio Grande, 
and if the Republic of Mexico considered it, as 
gentlemen on the other side now consider it, to 
have been the commencement of the war, how 





| could Paredes direct his troops to take the initiative 


of the war? If, on the contrary, he did not know 
it, it showed a determination on the part of that 
Government to commence this war without any 


| reference to the removal of our troops from Corpus 


| Christi to the Rio Grande. The truth is, at that 
time the proposition which was presented to the 
President of the United States under these consid- 
erations was the defence of all of Texas, as Texas 
claimed, or the abandonment of all of Texas. 
But I desire to allude to another consideration, 
which operated with great weight on the mind of 
the President at the time this order was given; [ 
| refer to the recommendation given to the War De. 
| partment from the commanding general of the 
army in Texas. I refer to this recommendation 
of General Taylor for the purpose of replying 
| particularly to the gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. 
‘Tuompson,] who, in reply to the gentleman from 
| Maryland, (Mr. McLane,} as to the subject of 
the recommendations ef General Taylor, deciared, 
_as 1 understand, that General Taylor had retracted 
his original recommendation made to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in favor of the removal 
of our troops from Corpus Christi to the Rio 
Grande. That may be the construction of this 
correspondence by the gentleman from Indiana; 
but, so far as | have been abie to judge of it, the 
very contrary of this is the fact: so far from re- 
tracting his recommendation in his letter of Octo- 
| ber 4, 1845, General Taylor’s letter of November 
| 7, 1845, is in stronger terms, and recommends the 
| advance of the army on the supposition of the very 


| state of things in which the President ordered it. 


This is an extract from his despatch of the 4th of 
, October : 

‘it is with deference that I make any suggestions on 
| topics which may become matter of delicate negotiation; 
| but if our Government, in settling the question of boundary, 
|| makes the line of the Rio Grande an ultimatum, I cannot 
|| doubt that the settlement will be greatly facilitated and 
|| hastened by our taking possession at once of one or two 
|| suitable points on or quite near that river. Our strength 

and state of preparation should be displayed in a manner 

|| notto be mistaken. However salutary may be the effect 

|, produced upon the border people by our presence here, we 

| are too far from the frontier to impress the Government of 

Mexico with eur readiness to vindicate, by force of arms, if 

| necessary, our tille to the country as far as the Rio Grande. 

The ‘army of occupation’ will, in a few days, be concen- 

trated at this point, in condition for vigorous and efficient 

|| service. Mexico having as yet made no positive declaration 

| of war, or committed any overt act of hostilities, I do not 

|| feel atliberty, under my instructions, particularly those of 

July 8, to make a forward movement to the Rio Grande, 
without authority from the War Department.” 


In this despatch General Taylor recommends 
int on the 


whole territory of one of the sovereign States of | Rio Grande, and he pee in the condition, that in 


this Union as that State claimed it? I put it to 
gentlemen on the other side to say, if, with this full 
conviction resting on his mind that Mexico was 


determined to wage war for the reconquest of 


Texas, it was not the duty of the President of the 
United States not to keep our troops at any post in 
the interior of the State of Texas, not at any point 
which he believed was not the proper boundar 

of Texas? When that question was answered, 
when gentlemen told him that, with such a convic- 


‘ the event the United States make * the line of the 
Rio Grande an ultimatum.”’ Is this recommenda- 
tion one of a military character? Does he recom- 
mend that the army take position as one where 
they can successfully contend with the army of 
Mexico? No; it is on political reasons, because 
such a movement on the part of our army Loam 
have the happiest effect on the negotiations gomg 

| between the ye so Did the President 

| of the United States take advantage of this recom- 


tion resting on their minds, they would permit a | mendation of the commanding general to order our 


portion of the country which they believed to be 


| troops forward to the Rio Grande? If the Prest- 
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